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CHAPTER L 



LOVE OF ENGLAND. 

To me in every foreign clime, 
Where'er my footsteps strayed, 

My heart seemed as the dial plate 
Cast in perpetual shade. 

'Neath starlit skies of Southern lands, 

How often did I sigh 
To see once more the English moon 

Beam from the English sky. 

And when in death my eyes grow dim, 

How fair the thought will be. 
That o'er my grave the English elm 

Shall watch 'tween heaven and me. 

C. M. 

Come out on the verandah, Miss Fowler, 
the night is lovely." 

The lady addressed as Miss Fowler 
obeyed the summons, and followed a 
slight graceful figure clad in white muslin 
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through the open window. For some time 
the two ladies sat in silence looking out 
on the calm beauty of the West Indian 
night — ^they were inhabitants of Barba- 
does. Then the younger lady sighed list- 
lessly and said, 

" It is very dull here — don't you think 
so, Miss Fowler ? " 

" Shall we go in again, then, dear ? " 

"Nonsense, I don't mean on the veran- 
dah, but here in this horrid Barbadoes." 

" No, I don't find it so." 

" And yet you have lived in England — ^in 
dear, happy England 1 " 

" Sometimes very uncomfortably, Ada, 
dear." 

"Well^ Miss Fowler, if I have one wish 
in the world, it is to live in England ; and 
every book I read makes me wish and 
wish the more." 

" But I don't quite see why every book 
you read should have that effect." 
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"Because everything I read is about 
England — whether I select a book, or take 
one at random, it is all the same. Miss 
Mitford, the Howitts, Bulwer, Dickens, 
Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Trollope, are for ever 
describing English life and English scenery; 
and oh, what pictures they give of them — 
what glowing, gorgeous pictures I " 

"I have not read any of their works, Ada ; 
but I know that if I were to write a book 
about England, you would not think my 
pictures of life glowing or gorgeous." 

" And yet you have lived with families 
of rank." 

" I hope I may never live with them 
again. Ah I my dear, England is very 
lovely, London is very grand to the rich 
and powerful, who can live in a palace in 
Grosvenor Square, and fly from one beauti- 
ful scene to another ; but to a poor gover- 
ness, obliged to earn her bread, and submit 
to the insolence of those whose birth is 
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often inferior to her own, they are hardly 
so delightful I am sure I am very glad 
that I came to Barbadoes." 

" And I am equally sure I shall be very 
glad to leave it — ^though when that time 
may come, goodness only knows I " 

And Ada sighed again and fell into a 
reverie, looking intently at the ground, till 
a sudden silver flood of radiance caused her 
to raise her head and gaze on the lovely 
spectacle of the moon rising over the An- 
tilles, and gleaming over the groves of 
palm and cocoa-nut. 

" There, Ada, there is a sight I In Eng- 
land there is nothing like that — no moon- 
light so soft and brilliant, and no foliage to 
be compared to the trees here." 

So Miss Fowler thought; and it is perhaps 
true that night in Barbadoes is more 
royally beautiful than in England — ^that our 
sober island nights present nothing of that 
soft magnificence of purple sky, and none of 
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those brilliant moonbeams that silver the 
luxuriant foliage of palm, and mango, and 
pomegranate-trees, all astir with swarms of 
fire-flies. And yet, dear old moon of Eng- 
land, lying with thy back against the old 
farm -yard elm where the rooks abide, cutting 
sickle-wise on the frosty October sky, or rising 
with mild smiles over the fields golden and 
ripe when August has just died in the lap of 
September, to me thou art dearer than any 
that sheds her radiance over the sultry West 
Indian night. May my lot ever be where 
thy radiance may guide my steps home- 
wards .across the fair valleys and through 
the forest paths of that dear Old Eng- 
land in whose earth I hope one day to 
rest I 

"I daresay it is very beautiful," said 
Ada, pettishly. "Indeed, I know it is; 
but one does grow so tired of the same 
thing over and over again. I sometimes 
think the moon very tiresome.'* 
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" Then you are not like the naughty boy 
who cried for a slice of it," said a voice 
behind her— a man's voice. 

"Oh, papa, you come back? I didn't 
hear the horse." 

" I rode in by the back-way. Well, and 
what have you been doing to-day, little 
girl?" 

"Reading, papa, and drawing, and 
grumbling as usual." 

" And what have you been reading ? " 

" Francesca Carrara." 

" And what sketching ? " 

" The ruins of Fountains Abbey." 

" And at what grumbling ? " 

" At all the blessings I enjoy, papa — 
especially at having such a dear, good old 
papa as you, and such a dreadful tyrant as 
Miss Fowler. But what have you been 
doing, papa? — ^was the mail in, and were 
there any letters?" 

" Here is one for you." 
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" Oh, delightful ! I will ring for lights." 

" And supper, if you please." 

" Of course. Now, Sana, bring lights, 
and the supper tray." 

"And, Sam," cried Mr. CUfford, "hot 
water ; and take care that it boils — do you 
hear.? " 

" Me hear, massa." 

They were soon gathered round the 
supper-table ; and I declare — though it was 
not in England — they looked wonderfully 
comfortable and happy ; let us take 
their portraits as they sit. 

Mr. Clifford looks about forty-five ; he is 
handsome stiU, tall and well, though stoutly, 
made, with large, well-cut features, bright 
blue eyes, a florid complexion, and an indo- 
lent, rather dreamy expression, which is be- 
coming to him, and tones down the otherwise 
too material cast of countenance, giving 
something like a poetical expression to the 
entire face. Without that peculiar, tender. 
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dreamlike look, Mr. Clifford would have 
seemed a good-looking, heavy, uninteresting 
man; with it, he seemed attractive and 
loveable — for it showed, a nature capable of 
kind, and good, and tender actions. Ada 
was not like her father. She was a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, graceful-looking girl, with 
a curious mixture of languor and vivacity. 
Sometimes she seemed all softness and 
repose, sometimes all sprightliness and 
activity, as things interested her, or the 
reverse. She had a rather romantic, en- 
thusiastic turn of mind, but some common 
sense, or rather good sense — for they are 
not the same — as well. But as yet Ada 
was one of those whose character is not 
clearly defined ; who may become anything 
underfavourable circumstances — ^fond wives, 
tender mothers, estimable women; under 
the reverse, eccentric, wayward, unhappy 
beings. Her conduct was grounded on 
impulse more than on principle — on 
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impulse, the finest groundwork of all, when 
nothing external corrupts or perverts the 
heart— but against that danger principle is 
the only safeguard; impulse is but the 
heart's slave, catching its hue at every 
change ; principle is its guardian, that 
will preserve it even from suicide. 

As yet her young life had flowed on 
happily enough — as a child she had been 
caressed by the attendants and slaves, and 
adulation had not spoiled or rendered her 
imperious. When she grew a little older 
her father began to take an interest in her, 
and from her tenth year she became his 
companion and plaything. Her education 
would have been sadly neglected, but that 
as soon as she had learned to read she 
evinced that love of study which is 
the first sure indication of genius. She 
began to pore over books, and soon learned 
to discriminate and select her favourites; 
they were such as might naturally charm a 
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girl of English birth, bom and brought up 
in a foreign land — the tales and descrip- 
tioils of that dear England towards which 
the hearts of all creatures with Saxon 
blood in their veins yearn and strain 
across thousands of miles of land and ocean. 

But to Ada, and her books, fancies, 
tastes, and prejudices, we will return anon. 
Meanwhile, poor Miss Fowler is waiting; 
and now, while she smiles blandly across 
the table to Mr. Cliflford, we will sketch 
the English governess. 

Is she young ? Reader, that all depends 
on what you call young: Miss Fowler is 
thirty-eight. 

What an old cat !" says scornfully my 
cousin the young cornet of Hussars, to 
whom I have been reading my MS. 

"Oh, frightfully old I" lisps his sister, 
Miss Arabella; "she might be a grand- 
mother at thirty-eight." 

And so she might, to be sure ; but still, 
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when I look around me, I don't think 
thirty-eight so very old, even in a woman. 
I am serious. And now, my dear Harry, 
answer me a question: "What did you 

think of Miss Julia P t (we mustn't 

mention names, you know), whom you took 
down to dinner the other evening at the 
Harvey Simpsons', in Palace Gardens?" 

" Miss Julia P t," he replies, 

"why, she was charming — perfectly charm- 
ing, I assure you! I never sat beside a 
more agreeable person ; I wish there were 
more girls like her, instead of those insipid 
dolls that you wish would melt and run 
over the table, or do anything rather than 
sit there with the eternal ' yes ' and ^ no,' 
garnished with the eternal simper, and 
dressed in the eternal white muslin." 

"Just so, I quite agree with you; but 
what age do you suppose Miss Julia to be." 

" Deuce take me if I know 1 — somewhere 
about twenty-five — eh ?" 
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" Miss Julia P t is exactly thirty- 
eight/' we reply, "as we know from the 
best authority." 

"Pshaw, I don't believe you! What, 
that girl thirty-eight? — ^look at her bust, 
look at her arms." 

We know all that ; but we likewise know 
that thirty-eight is just the age at which 
those particular points often show to the 
best advantage ; we know, too, that at 
thirty-eight the figure may be as graceful, 
the hair as fine, the teeth and eyes as bril- 
liant, as at a much younger period — ^from 
which we draw the conclusion that it is a 
fallacy to call a woman, in the nineteenth 
century, old at thirty-eight. Whatever 
venerable frights our grandmothers may 
have been (and I daresay even the lovely 
Gunnings and the beautiful Waldegraves 
were not lovely and beautiful at thirty -eight), 
their grand-daughters have changed toutcela^ 
and are stUl blooming and bewitching even 
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beyond that age. Who knows but that, in 
a hundred years to come, a woman may be 
in her prime in her grand climacteric, and 
that considered the prudent period for ma- 
trimony ? 

I sometimes think, when I look around 
me, that I am living in a pantomime — in 
the "gardens of perpetual bloom and ar- 
cades of eternal youth." Not, however, 
when I look at Miss Fowler. No ; the 
English governess looks thirty-eight — every 
hour of it; and she has a very lemony 
complexion, and very lack-lustre blue eyes, 
very large and round; and a great many 
long curls, very much the colour of curl- 
papers — ^not the dark brown, but the whity 
brown — and a generally damped and flat- 
tened out appearance, also suggestive of 
pantomimes, as reminding you of those pe- 
culiar women who occasionally come on to 
purchase vegetables or grocery, and, that 
accomplished, disappear, till the following 
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evening, to some region of their own — ^how 
many millions of miles distant from this 
planet I dare not even conjecture. A queer 
district, I fancy — ^full of streets inhabited 
by the ghosts of all the Jews who ever lived 
in Petticoat Lane and chaffered in Rag- 
Fair — ^numerous enough there to populate 
several hundred Rag-Fairs and Petticoat 
Lanes, up and down which these panto- 
mime women wander till a summons reaches 
them from the earth, and they descend, for 
a limited period, to engage in the com- 
merce of the world of pantomime. Some- 
thing about Miss Fowler reminded you of 
these weird women — ^whether it was her 
vapid face, or her flat figure, or her fusty 
dress, I don't know — ^perhaps all in com- 
bination. Such, in external appearance, 
was Sophia Fowler at thirty-eight. What 
she was in habits and character she will 
herself best reveal. 

"Now, papa, for my letter," said Ada. 
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" From Harriet Leslie, I declare ! That is 
delightful!" 

Miss Fowler,*' said Mr. Clifford, in his 
mild, sweet tones, " pray excuse a tired and 
famished man ; and now that I am some- 
what recruited, let me tell you I executed 
your commissions in Bridgetown, and here 
are the results." 

Mr. Clifford drew forth a small parcel, 
and handed it to Miss Fowler. Did a quick 
blush tinge that lady's sallow face as she 
received the parcel and thanked Mr. Clifford 
for his attention to her wishes? 

" Well, Ada, what is your news ? " 

" Only, papa, that Harriet Leslie is soon 
to be married. She gives a glowing ac- 
count of the gentleman. Listen — ' I do 
think, dear Ada, that I am the most fortu- 
nate woman in the world, and Colonel 
Clayton the most perfect of men. He is 
thirty-five years of age — I could almost 
wish him five years older, I do so detest 
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young men — and handsome, in such a 
fine, martial, manly way — a grave, sweet 
face, like one of those in Lodge's portraits — 
quite a cavalier face, I say, with a smile — 
oh, Ada, such a smile ! — lighting up his 
dark, handsome, blue eyes, and playing 
round his firm, soldierly mouth. He wears 
moustaches and whiskers, is rather above 
the middle height, and I am afraid you 
would call him stout. He has the sweetest 
voice in the world ; so silver-toned — I mean 
in speaking, for he doesn't sing. In addi- 
tion — not that I value him for that — ^he 
has a lovely place in Somersetshire, and a 
house in Chesterfield Street, in London ; 
and you may judge from this, a very good 
income. Now, just fancy, Ada, if I had 
remained in Barbadoes, should I ever have 
had such a chance as dear, dear Clayton ? 
No ; it is only in England one meets such 
men. I do so wish you could prevail on 
your father to bring you to England. Dear 
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me, how contemptible Barbadoes and its 
society (always excepting yours, dearest) 
seem when I look back on them I Chester- 
field Street is in May -Fair — quite the thing, 
you know, or if you don't, your papa will 
tell you; and with best remembrances to 
him — and, by-the-bye, how do you get on 
with' " — ^here Ada's voice became unintelli- 
gible — " *and' — oh, yes, ^remember me to 
Miss Fowler also. Your ever attached 
Harriet Leslie. P.S. — The wedding will 
be solemnized at St. James's, Piccadilly. I 
wish you were to be one of my brides- 
maids : I am to have ten, all in white and 
pink. My dress is beautiful — ^the flounces 
Brussels point The 20th is the day 
fixed.' " 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Mr. Clifford — 
" there's a man in ten thousand Miss Har- 
riet has contrived to pick up. Such men 
are not to be found on every bush." 

"Not in Barbadoes," said Ada, and on 
VOL. I. c 
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her face there was a curious mingling of 
sadness and sarcasm. 

"No, by Jove I You may hunt under 
every hedge in the island and not find a 
Clayton in one of them — ^but what is the 
matter, Ada ? " 

" T don't know, papa, but — but — " 
She paused, and seemed unable to express 
herself. 

" What is it, my dear ? " 

" I don't like Harriet's letter. It is not 
thus we should write or think of love." 

" But I don't see that it is of love Miss 
Harriet writes ; it is of marriage." 

" But they are the same." 

"Indeed, Ada I That is news." 

"You know what I mean, papa — ^they 
ought to be the same." 

" Ah I you learned that from Francesca 
Carrara?" 

Ada's countenance changed. A moment 
before it had expressed the romantic feel- 
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ings of her heart, that struggled for a se- 
cond to express themselves trumpet-tongued 
in behalf of a high-toned, disinterested love ; 
but the badinage in Mr. Clifford's voice 
struck on her ear, quick to discern it, and 
at once all trace of enthusiasm vanished 
from Ada's countenance, and all its gaiety 
returned as she said, jestingly, 

" It is very hard, papa, that I should be 
here in Barbadoes with ' nobody coming to 
marry me, nobody coming to woo,' when 
Harriet Leslie is to be married on the 20th, 
and settled in England." 

" Oh, by-the-bye, that reminds me of 
my letter. I will read it to you presently." 

Ada looked at him ; he saw the hope that 
sparkled fr6m her eye, and smiled. 

Miss Fowler saw her absence was desired, 
and, saying something about " a pair of 
scissors," left the room. 

" Oh, papa, is it from — ; — " she hesitated. 

" From Mrs. Harwood, Ada ; I wrote a 
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few mails since to my cousin, to ask her 
if she would receive you on a visit, were I 
to send you over — " 

"Send me over, papa;'' 

" And here is her answer." 

Mr. CliflFbrd handed Ada a letter. She 
read its contents to herself, with head bent 
down, and crimsoning cheek. This was 
what she read : 

"My DEAR Cousin, — ^An all-important 
consideration with me before coming to a 
determination on any subject is, what it is 
right for me to do ? That is a question I 
never omit to ask myself. When my first 
husband proposed for me, I asked myself 
was it right I should accept him, or might 
I hope for something more advantageous. 
On the whole, it seemed to me right that I 
should accept him. Again, when I married 
him, I always adhered to what I thought 
right, and did not, as I have seen some do, 
indulge my husband's foibles and fancies. 
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or follies rather — ^no, I acted up to my sense 
of what was right ; and so, instead of con- 
firming my husband in any bad habits he 
might have acquired (he had acquired a 
great many), I helped him to overcome 
them ; and whenever I failed, it was not, I 
feel glad to say, from want of proper efibrt 
on my part. I always did what was right. 
For instance, Mr. Woodward had an un- 
pleasant habit of smoking a cigar every 
evening in the back-yard, and as I objected 
to smoking on principle, I insisted on his 
giving it up. He told me he sufifered greatly 
in doing so, but this only convinced me 
how pernicious the habit was. Mr. Wood- 
ward also liked his meat underdone, which 
I am convinced is the most unwholesome 
way one can eat it. I am glad I can look 
back and remember that I completely 
cured him of that fancy, by never humour- 
ing him in it. So, with regard to late 
hours, if I had allowed him, Mr. W. would 
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have sat up till twelve o'clock, so I insisted 
on seeing all the lights out by ten. I have 
no doubt I prolonged his life considerably, 
for not long after our marriage he became 
very delicate (the consequence, I fear, of 
early excesses), and required to be kept on a 
very strict regimen, and not allowed to bum 
the candle of life at both ends, as he was 
disposed to do, and, indeed, at one time I 
did not think he would live to see forty, 
but under my regimen he lived to be forty- 
three. I insisted on his eating a raw egg 
every morning, for the last year of his life, 
though he made great resistance, and I must 
say showed very little gratitude for my un- 
remitting care. But I felt I had done my 
duty, and that was sufficient 

*'In every other condition of life — as 
mother to my own girls, as Mr. Harwood's 
wife, and as a mother and guardian to his 
boys — I have ever acted on the same prin- 
ciple, though, I grieve to say, I have had 
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many and severe difficulties to struggle 
against. 

" Poor Mr. Harwood never could l)e pre- 
vailed on to follow my advice in anything, 
and in consequence met with that fall while 
hunting which proved fatal ; for I had al- 
ways warned him against hunting, but he 
would go out, and so you see the conse- 
quences. With my elder daughter, Mary, I 
have had little trouble — the dear child has 
always conformed herself to my wishes in 
jeverything. Louisa I cannot say so much 
for ; she is, I hope, docile, but giddy. My 
stepsons occasion me much anxiety. Lionel, 
I regret to say, inherits too much of his 
poor father's obstinacy or impetuosity ; but 
I never give way to him in anything, and 
always insist on his doing what I think 
right. 

" Walter is more tractable, but easily led, 
and, I fear, cunning. But, my dear cou- 
sin, enough of my own affairs, on which I 
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have only dwelt so long to show you what 
is my invariable rule of conduct, so that 
you may understand how naturally I bring 
it to bear upon the proposal you make to 
me. 

" When I found that my house was large 
enough to afford your daughter a spare 
room, and that you proposed to allow me 
one hundred pounds a^year for her support, 
I felt satisfied of the possibility of offering 
her a home at Harwood Park; but there 
still remained with me one far more im- 
portant question. Was it right ? — and 
I had to consider this question in its 
manifold bearings on Ada herself, on 
my daughter and stepsons, and on my- 
self.'' 

" Oh, papa," exclaimed Ada, raising her 
flushed face from the paper, " I need not 
read any further, I have decided already — 
I will not go to Mrs. Harwood's I" 

" Why, my dear Ada ? " said Mr. Clifford, 
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with some surprise ; " do not you like her 
letter?" 

" Like it, papa ? — ^the most selfish, abomi- 
nable — oh, those poor girls and boys, how I 
pity them I 

"Really, Ada, I thought the letter did 
my cousin great credit; but then I only 
skimmed it over, and saw that she said she 
always liked to do what was right, and that 
she would receive you, which I thought 
kind of her.'' 

" Well, papa, just listen while I read it to 
you, and then tell me what you think." 

And Ada read the letter aloud. 

" Now, papa, what do you think of that?" 
she inquired. 

" Indeed, my dear, I hardly know ; it 
puzzles me." 

" It doesn't puzzle me in the least, papa ; 
and so here I stay in Barbadoes, thank you 
all the same, Mrs. Harwood." 

" I am glad of it, Ada — ^by Jove, I am 
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heartily glad of it, my girl, for I can hardly 
bear to lose you," said Mr. Clifford. 

Ada sprang to his arms. 

"And oh, papa, dear papa," she ex- 
claimed, earnestly, "did you think, if Mrs. 
Harwood's invitation had been as kind 
and gracious as it is cold and mercenary, 
that I would have left you here and gone 
myself to England? Oh, papa, you do 
not know me ! I may have talked foolishly, 
but, dearest papa, if I can only see Eng- 
land by leaving you, Ada Clifford will live 
and die in Barbadoes." 

It was the spark of filial love struck out 
sudden and hot from the girl's loving heart. 
Her kind, indulgent fatherl — ^leave him ? No ! 
When Ada Clifford had dreamed of visiting 
England, it was with him as her companion; 
for in her father were bound up aU her 
affections, and, giddy and thoughtless at 
times, there was no danger Ada would not 
have braved, no toil she would not have 
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undergone, for that kind, mild-tempered, 
indolent, loving father, who had never 
thwarted her in anything. 

" Besides," continued Ada, " if I went to 
England, what would become of Miss Fow- 
ler ? Mrs. Harwood says nothing about re- 
ceiving her ; and you know, padre mio, she 
could not live here without me." 

" No — but I thought of sending her to 
England with you, and then she could pro- 
cure another situation." 

" Poor old Fowler, she would fret so. No, 
papa, that would never do ; but now, will 
you listen to my plan ? " 

"Well, my dear?" 

"Well then, papa, I want you to sit 
down and write a straightforward letter to 
grandpapa ; ask him to let bygones be by- 
gones — tell him that when twenty years 
have gone over, it is time to forget and for- 
give, and that there is nothing you desire 
so much as to be reconciled to him." 
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" Well, that would be true, Ada." 

" And I daresay, papa, if you write this, 
that grandpapa will send a favourable an- 
swer, and invite us to England." 

A grave shade stole over Mr. Clifford's 
face. 

"I vowed once never to ask a favour 
from my father, Ada." 

" But that was a wrong vow, and you 
must break it." 

" He drove me into exile, Ada ; and when 
your poor mother died, he sent me no kind 
word. Because I married the only woman 
in the world I ever loved, he left me to 
struggle and toil through life, and now that 
I am independent, that I can live without 
him, am I to ask his forgiveness ? " 

"No, dear papa; because it is you, not 
grandpapa, who have anything to forgive ; 
but it is because you are independent of him 
that I want you to be reconciled to him. An 
old man now, papa, you have told me, he 
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may not live long ; and then perhaps you 
would wish you had forgiven him before it 
was too late.'' 

"There — there, Ada, you have conquered! 
I will do as you wish, I will write to my 
father." 

" That is right, papa." 

And Ada softly kissed his forehead, as 
she said, 

" Good night, and, for the present, fare- 
well to England ! " 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 



A life mosaic, of all odds and ends, 

A modem education can bestow ; 
Whence vanity, sham lovers, and false friends 

Have stolen all it ever had of glow. 

Such, when unfit for any other task. 
At least can dress a novel up en masque ; 
Bid jealous matrons, greedy children, play their part, 
And handsome John in powder seek her hand and 
Admire their sketches of Belgravian life, [heart, 
Their life-like portraits of an English wife ; 
Events which strike, and dangers which appal, 
With illustrations from the servants' hall. 
Then, as you read, make up your mind how you 
Would like such limning of your own menue. 

CM. 

Miss Fowler kept a diary. Every night 
she entered something in its pages ; on this 
night she wrote : — 

"So my pupil wants to go to England; and 
if she should succeed, what will be my lot ? 
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To again become a wanderer, and seek once 
more for a situation. How I shudder at the 
thought ! My experiences of a governess's 
life have been bitter ones. There was my 
first place at Mrs. G 's, who, on a thou- 
sand a year, lived in a piU-box of a house 
in Belgravia, with a husband, six children, 
a man in livery, a cook, housemaid, lady's- 
maid, myself, and a lap dog — all of whom 
she starved, and two of whom she brow- 
beat, Mr. G. and myself. Oh ! the miseries 
of that house — the wretched attic, the 
scanty food, the insolence of the servants — 
all except William, and I am inclined to 

think he — well, never mind. The G s 

smashed in my second year, the salary of 
which I never received ; and I went to the 

W s in Hyde Park Square, a large 

house, handsome furniture, a carriage, two 
footmen, butler, and all the etceteras of a 
wealthy establishment ; but they treated 
the governess and tutor like slaves, and I 
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could not help feeling for that poor young 
Mr. Creswell, and I suppose he felt for me ; 

but that was no reason why Mrs. W 

should teU me it was a shame for me to try 
and entrap the young man. I did not try 
to entrap Mr. Creswell, poor young man, 
though he was not so much younger than I 

was after all ; however, Mrs. W would 

not be persuaded, and I am sure I was not 
sorry to leave her. I think it would have 
been more spirited of James Creswell if he 
had left too. 

"Then I was miserable at Lady Hartley's, 
in Lower Grosvenor Street, for poor Sir 
James could not look at me without my 
lady firing up ; and at Lady Mary Santley's 
that dreadful man proposed for me, and 
had the audacity to tell Lady Mary, when 
I complained, that I had given him encou- 
ragement. 

"Thatlcertainly never had; for, although 
he was from the first very civil to me, and 
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although I call him dreadful on account 
T)f his presumption, I must own he was 
altogether the most pleasing and captivating 
person of his class I have come across; 
and, indeed, had he been in a diflferent 
rank — but for a footman to venture to 
think of me, whose father, at least, moved 
in genteel society, even if my grand- 
father was only Mr. Affley's steward. And 
I never encouraged the man, for I am 
sure the few minutes' conversation on in- 
different subjects I had with him, when 
he came to my apartment with a message 
from Lady Mary, could not be called 
encouragement ; and my giving him a 
breast-pin at Christmas never ought to 
have induced him to forget himself so 
completely as he did. However, I wish 
him no ill, though I think it strange 
that Lady Mary would insist it was 
all my fault, and refused to hear a word 
against Thomas. Other people may have 

TOL. I. D 
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thought him superior to his station. 

" Heigho ! well, I was glad enough, after 
these experiences, to come out here as 
governess to Miss CliflFord — a clever girl, 
and very good-hearted ; though it is all a 
farce my being her governess, for she knows 
all I know, and a quantity besides — more 
than I could have patience to cram my 
head with. 

"Then I enjoy being here, because her 
papa is so kind and pleasant. I think I 
have never seen a finer man altogether 
than Mr. CliflFord. I wonder, I am sure, 
he has never married again. Heigho ! I 
wonder will he ever be tempted — if so, what 
sort of person the second Mrs. CliflFord will 
be ! It was so kind of him to remember 
my commission — gentlemen so seldom 
trouble themselves about boar's-head and 
crotchet-cotton. I am afraid I looked 
quite foolish when he handed me the 
parcel. I hope he didn't notice that I 
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blushed — I am sure I did blush — ^for Mr. 
Clifford is a great deal too young and 
handsome still for a woman of my age to 
blush when he speaks to her; but, I de- 
clare, my candle is nearly out, and I begin 
to feel sleepy." 

In stealing these passages from Miss 
Fowler's diary, I have had an object in 
view — one which, when I declare it, may 
possibly bring down upon me the wrath 
and indignation of the entire sister- 
hood of governesses. It strikes me that 
these same governesses, possessing, as it 
would appear they do, a vast vocabulary, 
have employed it, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, in the composition of numerous 
works of fiction, purporting to make known 
the experience of various females engaged 
in the arduous task of instructing the rising 
generation ; and on perusing various fic- 
tions from authors more or less celebrated, 
they all appear to have taken a very one- 

J) 2 
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sided view of the matter. According to 
them, all governesses — at least, the excep- 
tional cases are very rare — are subjected to 
harsh treatment, often to scanty fare, and 
always meet with unmanageable children, 
jealous mistresses, and insolent, or over- 
civil, footmen. 

If we are to suppose these pictures of 
governess life not overcharged, what opinion 
must we form of the interior of our boasted 
English households? Are we to conclude 
that everywhere the inner domestic life of 
England is composed of such men and 
women, children and servants, as the writers 
of these governess fictions would have us to 
believe ? Are we to credit this on the one 
hand, and on the other that the governess 
is always the elevated, amiable, gifted, 
much-suffering, long-enduring being these 
fictions represent ? Not altogether, I think. 
I believe these accounts are to be taken 
cum grano salts. 
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It was Very lately that I took to dis- 
secting one of the most recent of these 
governess tales, in three volumes. It 
contained the usual ingredients — a high- 
minded and weU-bom governess (governesses 
in fiction never own to being anything lower 
than a rector's daughter) — a stern mistress, 
a haughty mistress, and a jealous mistress — 
several insolent footmen, and one over-civil 
one. As I read the glowing account of the 
wrongs and persecution of the writer (the 
form of the tale was autobiographical), it 
seemed to me that while making her own 
story good, while investing herself with every 
dignified attribute and heroic quality, there 
were yet occasionally discrepancies in 
the narrative — that here and there bits of 
the writer's genuine character peeped out 
from beneath the flowing classic robes of her 
fiction ; and the more closely I investigated 
and compared the facts of the story, stripping 
the envelopes of fluent language and high- 
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flown sentiment from each, the more it 
seemed reducible to what, if written in a 
diary intended for no eye but that of the 
diarist, would testify that the governess is 
not always an angel, the mistress not always 
angry without a cause, and that even hand- 
some John Thomas may sometimes have 
had reason to imagine his suit would not be 
met with disdain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



NOVEL READING. 

Alone the maiden bendeth o'er 

The lore of ancient days — 
The good old novels few wiU read, 

And fewer still will praise. 

They have outlived full many a race 

That had its little day ; 
And they will live when some to come 

Have bloomed and passed away. 

When " Uncle Tom" and " Topsy," too, 
Sound strange to English ears, 

" Cecilia's" wit will move to mirth, 
** Clarissa's " woes to tears. 



So from Ada Clifford passed away, for the 
present, the dream of visiting England, and 
she had to try to content herself with her 
books and her drawing. The former were 
to her the greater solace ; and many hours 
of the languid day were passed by Ada in 




c. M. 
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her own peculiar snuggery — a room prettily 
furnished, and lined with book-shelves, well 
heaped with books. From time to time she 
had furnished her father with a catalogue 
of the books whose authors were familiar to 
her, or whose titles had pleased her, and as 
speedily as possible had arrived a box from 
England laden with these treasures. A 
curious assortment, containing, you may be 
sure, a great deal of rubbish. But what of 
that? Ada liked novels, and her shelves 
held a long array of them. They were 
plentifully stocked, too, with travels in 
England, and English road-books, and 
guides to the Lakes and the Isle of Wight ; 
so that Ada Clifford, sitting in her little 
library at Barbadoes, had ever before her 
pictures and visions of England and the 
English. 

Reader, do you know what it is, living 
in a foreign land, to have the imagination 
set a-glow by descriptions of England; to 
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read no tales but those that sound its praises, 
till the landscape around you — albeit it wear 
the gorgeousness of tropical vegetation, or 
display in the background the peaks of Man- 
gerton, or the " Purple Mountain " — grows 
flat, and stale, and wearisome, and for 
scenes of unrivalled beauty and variety 
you would gladly take in exchange old 
Temple Bar and the Fleet Street flag-way. 

It was thus with Ada : reading of Eng- 
land — dreaming of it till she could see no 
charm in the lovely Barbadian scenery, no 
glory in its magnificent nights and delicious 
hours of early morning. 

The realities of life in a West Indian isle 
are not exciting, not even interesting — so I 
entreat my sterner readers to let this plead 
in Ada's behalf, and secure their indulgence 
for her living so much in that world of ro- 
mance out of which she gathered amusement 
for the present and hope for the future. 

A word in behalf of that same world 
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of fiction — not the old world created 
by Richardson and Fielding and Smollett, 
by Madame D'Arblay and Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith; for its recesses are little explored 
now — ^its country towns and quiet villages 
and fashionable watering-places but rarely 
visited. The watering-places and the novels 
that tell of them are alike gone out of 
fashion. "Clarissa and her Flask Walk/' 
"Mrs. Tabitha and the Bath waters," 
"Camilla and her Pantiles," are alike 
strangers to the frequenters of Homburg 
and Spa, the readers of "Villette" and 
"Adam Bede." Even the later world of 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen is now 
thought a stiflF, antiquated, old-fashioned 
world. I think this is a pity, and I 
wish those who suflFer these books to 
moulder on the shelf could know what 
treasures of humour and tenderness lie 
within their pages. But then I have 
little patience with those who, having 
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fallen in love with this old forgotten 
world, will see nothing to admire outside 
the circumference of its ample hoops, and 
will acknowledge no beauty that does not 
wear her waist immediately beneath her 
shoulders ; who, in fine, because they have 
read Richardson and Fielding, can discern 
no genius in Dickens or Bulwer Lytton. 
And it is of the world of which these are 
the great representatives that I would 
speak. Do you know, then, what I 
would say to all who have the care of 
youth ? — ^Allow it an unlimited supply of 
our modern school of fiction — set before it 
the splendid banquet prepared by such 
hands as Bulwer and Dickens— do not 
even refuse the less epicurean feasts sup- 
plied by our Gores and Trollopes — throw 
open the doors of the circulating library, 
and deny access to none of its crowded 
shelves. Trust me, a youth nourished on 
such food will quickly learn refinement 
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of palate — will know how to discern the 
tit-bits and reject the garbage. 

But novels spoil one for more useful 
reading. Pshaw I — away with such a 
stupid objection — stifle it in its birth I I 
tell you there never yet was a genuine lover 
of fiction who was not still more fascinated 
by the gorgeous realities of history, by the 
story of advancing civilization, by the poetry 
of battle and siege, and the conflict between 
freedom and despotism ; who did not love, 
to explore the realms of science and phi- 
losophy ; who was not a student of Locke 
and Bacon — a reader of Hume, and Hal- 
lam, and Macauley. 

It was so to a certain extent with Ada. 
From the examples of excellence in many 
of our modern novels — from the lofty, 
classical women of Bulwer, and the homely, 
loving ones of Dickens — she had received a 
more elevated tone of mind, a greater fide- 
lity to truth and duty, a greater patience 
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under trials. Not only had the fiction 
cheated her into forgetfulness of the pre- 
sent ; it had, as it were, nerved her for the 
discharge of her duties in it. Fiction had 
strengthened and enriched her mind, and 
had led it, thus strengthened and enriched, 
to the perusal of deeper and graver studies. 
From such studies, pursued in silence and 
solitude, we each acquire some peculiar 
bent of mind. That bent was given in 
Ada's case in the direction of a beautiful 
ideal of equality and republicanism. The 
generous fallacy, that all men are equal, 
seemed to her a truth to die for; and in 
her heart she could have desired nothing 
better than that some ideal peasant or me- 
chanic, some " nobleman of nature," should 
come forward as her suitor, that she might 
turn from the crowd of the mere gentlemen 
of society, and in sight of them all avow 
her preference for a man. 

In Barbadoes — in the far West Indian 
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Isle, these theories could never translate 
themselves into action. The battle be- 
tween slavery and emancipation, which 
might have enlisted her energies, had been 
fought, and in the stagnation of society 
there was nothing to educe the capacity 
for action that therefore lay dormant in 
Ada's breast. 

But while the girl student is in her closet, 
tranquilly adding to her store of learning, 
nearer and nearer steals on the Destiny that 
awaits her — and, lo! while we write, it 
stands on her threshold. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Since Lady Blessington, with kindly zeal, 
Depicted woes poor governesses feel — 
What scores of novek have poured from the press, 
Their pages dark with every dire distress^ 
Of moving incident in square and street, 
In cab or 'bus — which only teachers meet : 
To them, alone, men unacquainted speak — 
They only are the prey seducers seek. [maid, 
Thus through three volumes moves the peerless 
Till, for her virtues, in the end repaid — 
Saved from all dangers, all her perils past — 
Three dukes refused, she weds an earl at last. 

C. M. 

The next six months were very pleasant 
ones to Miss Fowler. Her anxiety about 
losing her place was over, and she saw Mr. 
Clifford every day take his accustomed 
place at breakfast, at dinner, and at supper. 
So, now chatting with Ada, now with the 
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servants, now knitting, and anon writing 
her diary, the days glided by very much to 
Miss Fowler's satisfaction. 

A new and delightful ambition, too, 
about this time began to stir in her heart. 
It related to her diary, which she began to 
think might one day be worthy of meeting 
other eyes than her own, but which, from 
the moment this idea entered her head, be- 
gan to assume a diflferent style ; and having 
the fear of the world before its eyes, now 
contained, instead of its former truthful 
record, pages such as these : — 

Monday^ 11 d clock, — Another day has 
glided by in the peaceful calm of this lovely 
island, and night, so sublimely beautiful, 
is again around me. From my chamber 
window I can catch the distant summit of 
the hills, and see the tops of the tallest 
trees silvered by the beams of Luna. At 
such a time my thoughts take wing, and fly 
ever to other well-remembered scenes — the 
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scenes of my dear native land. Perchance 
at this moment the dales and hills of Eng- 
land are brightened by the same radiant 
rays. Alas 1 when may I again behold my 
native land, my father's house ? Yet should 
I not repine ; for am I not blessed in the 
society of my pupil, dear Ada, and is not 

Mr. C all that is kind and excellent ? 

— ^too kind, perhaps — at least it has struck 
me more than once that Ada has thought so ; 
yet I cannot deem it possible that she could 
so misconstrue mere ordinary offices of civi- 
lity. May I not be niistaken in attributing 
such feelings to Ada ? I ever seek to think 
the best of her, and even in this matter I 
will hope against hope. Yet it was only 

yesterday, when I presented Mr. C 

with the purse I had worked for him, that 
my pupil exclaimed, 

" 'How cunning you were, Miss Fowler, to 
keep it a secret from me — I did not in the least 
suspect what you were working so carefull3\' 

VOL. I. E 
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" I felt there was more in these words 
than met the ear; for long experience of 
the slights to which those born in a gentle 
station and nursed in refinement, ay, even 
in luxury, have to submit, has attuned the 
ear, still more, perhaps, the heart, of the de- 
spised governess to a pitch too sensitive for 
happiness. If it should indeed prove so, if 
I should find the courtesy shown me by Mr. 
C , and my own gratitude for his deli- 
cate kindness, are causes of uneasiness to 
Ada, my course is clear. I cannot remain 
here — duty, principle, womanly' dignity, 
and delicacy, all alike forbid it; and the 
next vessel that sails .shall bear me once 
more to England, once more a homeless 
wanderer in quest of the bitter bread of 
slavery." 

So you see Miss Fowler's diary is begin- 
ning to dress up for possible events, and if 
not yet made up a quatre epinghs^ we must 
remember that Rome was not built in a day. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Clifford waited with 
much anxiety the result of a letter he had 
written to Bristol. Mr. Clifford's earliest 
recollections were of that old city on the 
seven hills; there he had spent his boy- 
hood ; not far from it he had wooed and 
won her — ^that Mary Hatherton whose woo- 
ing and winning had alienated his father's 
affections, and driven him and his young 
wife to Barbadoes. 

The daughter of the Somersetshire far- 
mer was deemed no suitable match for the 
son of the opulent Bristol merchant. Far- 
mer Hatherton did not wish for the alli- 
ance, but he loved his daughter, and she 
told him it would kill her if he refused his 
consent! — so the good farmer blessed the 
young couple, and paid his daughter down 
her little fortune, eight hundred pounds. 

There was no blessing, but, I fear, the 
contrary, from the other father. Mrs. Clif- 
ford, too, was deeply hurt ; her son, indeed, 

E 2 
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she could have forgiven, but her daughter- 
in-law she vowed she would never see, and 
she kept her vow. 

The world was wide, and it was now 
before William CliflFord to pitch his tent 
where he pleased, if he had only a tent to 
pitch. Fate pitched it for him in Barba- 
does. An old friend of his father's oflfered 
him a situation on his estates on that 
island. William accepted it, and took his 
young wife thither. There Mary sickened 
and died, three years after their landing, 
when Ada was just a twelvemonth old. 

Mr. Clifford saw in his wife, dead in her 
youth and gentleness and beauty, a victim 
to his father's harshness, and vowed never 
to hold intercourse with that father. 

On hearing of his wife's death, his mo- 
ther wrote offering to endeavour to effect a 
reconciliation between him and his father. 
This offer he rejected, in bitter, almost in 
savage terms. 
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Mrs. Clifford did not write again; and 
so years went by, and the little Ada grew 
into a woman. Her father lived in the en- 
joyment of a good salary, in the house of 
the absentee, Mr. Wilson ; while at Bristol 
Mr. Clifford senior's affairs flourished, and 
he and his wife grew old in prosperous 
dignity. 

But a change had for some time been 
silently taking place in William Clifford's 
feelings, and it only needed that appeal of 
Ada's to transmute into acts the long-in- 
dulged secret leanings of his naturally 
mild and genial heart. 

Ada wished it, and in her wish he 
seemed to have her mother's sanction. A 
pang nevertheless seized his heart as he 
signed his name to a letter in which he 
sought reconciliation with his father, and 
the dead face of his gentle Mary seemed 
to look at him upbraidingly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WISH FULFILLED. 

Comes the wish of any heart 
In the shape it once had dreamed ? 

Has the jewel once obtained 
E'er again as brightly gleamed? 

Think on all your childhood's vision, 
Of your manhood's rich delight — 

How it brightened all your daytime, 
How it haunted half your night. 

Own it now with mournful eyes — 
Own it now with weary heart — 

That, of life, that childish vision 
Was the only happy part. 

C. M. 

A VESSEL from England was signalled 
this morning; I will ride to Bridgetown, 
and see what intelligence she brings," said 
Mr. Clifford. 

" Oh, papa, I hope you will get a letter 
from home 1 " 
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" From home 1 " said Miss Fowler, as 
Mr. Clifford left the room. "I thought, 
Ada, your papa was not on good terms with 
his relations at Bristol ? " 

" He had not been till I persuaded him 
to write, and propose a reconciliation." 

Oh, dear me, Ada, I am sure that 
was very good of you, only " 

" Only what?" 

" Why, if he was to make it up, and that 
your grandpapa should invite you over, 
what would become of me, Ada ? " 

"Why, you would accompany us to 
England, would you not. Miss Fowler, 
and live with us there ? " 

" Oh, Ada, that would be so delight- 
ful ! And now will you promise me one 
thing, and set my mind at ease ? " 

" Well, let me hear what it is you want 
me to promise." 

"Why, I do think, Ada, I should be 
the happiest of women if I only thought 
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we were all going to England — provided 
I felt sure that you would still spare me 
a room and my little expenses." 

"You need have no apprehension on 
that score, Miss Fowler. I will promise 
for papa that, if we go to England, you 
shall remain with us as long as it pleases 
you — or, at least, until one of us shall be 
married." 

" Oh, Ada, that is all I wanted to 
make me quite happy ! How can I thank 
you sufficiently?" 

"I fear you have not much to thank 
me for, as I see no chance at present of 
our leaving Barbadoes. And now, I think, 
I will leave you to finish your knitting, 
while I go and finish the book I am 
reading." 

And, glad to escape from Miss Fowler's 
small talk, Ada repaired to her library and 
her novel. 

The novel was finished, and Ada sat, 
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resting her head on her hand, again ab- 
sorbed in one of those day-dreams of a 
wider and nobler life than that which 
Barbadoes afforded. Yet this girl was no 
mere dreamer — not an idle air- castle 
builder ; she longed for action, with the 
natural longing of an elastic spirit, of 
a young, clear mind, undisturbed by pas- 
sion and undepressed by suffering. But 
action in that languid clime — in that op- 
pressive West Indian isle — is next to im- 
possible ; and thus the picture of England, 
with its temperate air, its fresh breezes, its 
cool dews, bracing the frame and inviting 
to energy, was the more temptingly painted 
amid the languid atmosphere wrapping 
her present life. 

" To-morrow will be my birthday," she 
soliloquized — "to-morrow I shall be nine- 
teen ; I am, then, growing old. It seems 
but yesterday that I was a child — and so 
nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, and on, on to 
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thirty, will years glide swiftly away ; and 
then people will say Ada Clifford is old — 
old and useless. Oh ! my God, that is 
what I dread to see — youth pass away, 
and find that I have done nothing good 
or useful. How gladly I would make my 
life like that of those Englishwomen of 
whom I have read — such women as Miss 
Burney, and Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Mon- 
tague — active, useful, happy beings; they 
did not dread the approach of wrinkles, 
or fear to be called ' old maid ; ' and yet 
those who married made good and happy 
wives, and would have made equally good 
and happy single women. It was only 
last year I thought I would be like Mrs. 
Carter, and I tried to learn like her, but 
I am sure I never could translate Epictetus, 
or any other Greek ; and, besides, the day 
for that kind of thing is gone by. Is it 
though ? For there is Miss Barrett — she is 
a Mrs. Carter in learning, and so much 
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more than Mrs. Carter in genius. Genius, 
genius — I sometimes think I have genius ; 
and that passage in Lady Morgan's * Italy' 
put into words what I have often felt, that 
'but few men of genius, and hardly any 
women, were ever deeply learned.' 

"What, then, is genius? Is it that pas- 
sionate sympathy with the grand and the 
beautiful that causes one, on reading one 
of its inspired works, such as Miss Barrett's 
poems, or Miss Landon's, to feel that they 
have said for you, in noble and beautiful 
words, all that you would fain have said 
for yourself. Yes, I verily believe that is 
genius ; but if so, these writers have not 
only genius — ^they have something more; 
and that is, the power that enables them 
to seize on and hold fast those dim, glorious 
images of the soul, till they give them shape 
and form in words. And this power, then ? 
— it is talent Is it not so, that genius is 
the possession in the soul of beautiful images, 
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and talent is the power to seize these images, 
these conceptions, and, while yet glowing, 
to pour them into the mould of language, 
whence they emerge the poem or the fiction 
that will inform and elevate thousands ? 

" It is talent, then, that I want ; for, alas I 
I never yet could seize and hold long enough 
to clothe in words the images that people 
and haunt my soul, else would 1 too write 
my * Seraphim ' and my * Erinna.' This 
gift of genius, then, unaccompanied by 
talent, is it not as if one should possess 
a block of precious marble in which lurks 
the Apollo he lacks the sculptor's art to 
educe from it ? And talent without genius 
is the art of selection and combination 
from the works of others — the putting toge- 
ther, in beautiful form and colour, the 
flowers supplied to our hand ; and of this 
art I possess nothing. Is it not clear, then, 
that my allotment is not a happy one ; 
for while with talent alone one may pro- 
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duce pleasing and graceful works — may 
please, if not instruct, others — what can 
one do with genius without talent? 
Nothing; and so I return to my com- 
plaint — Must I then grow old, having done 
nothing useful ?" 

So ran on Ada's thoughts ; and day de- 
clined to evening, whose shades had deep- 
ened round the room, when the sound of 
horses' hoofs told her Mr. Clifford had re- 
turned. 

Ada ran to meet her father. 

"Papa, what has happened?" she ex- 
claimed, as she saw his changed and sad- 
dened face. 

"That which you have long desired, 
darling — a summons to England." 

" But — but, papa — " and she waited 
to hear more. 

" My father is dead ; but, thanks to you, 
my child, he died not merely not disin- 
heriting me, but leaving me his blessing. 
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I am rich, Ada, in this world's goods ; 
but how much happier in knowing I was 
forgiven I " 

" And that you forgave, papa ?" 

" From my heart, Ada." 

And so Ada's wish was fulfilled ; but 
in how different a guise from that which 
she had once pictured ! No exultant burst 
of joy? black garb of sorrow, 

came with it; and yet deep, deep, in 
Ada Clifford's heart was sown the seed of 
future hope and gladness. 

That night Miss Fowler wrote in her 
diary : — 

*'So we are to go to England. Oh I 
how glad I am ; for, after all, there is 
nothing like one's own country, and its 
snug, cozy ways. And I know I shall be 
very glad to see the streets of London 
again ; for, if they are not paved with 
gold, their pavement is certainly much 
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better than anywhere else. But, oh ! dear 
me, I wonder shall I come across J. C. — 
not, I'm sure, that I should mind so much 
now ; indeed, I would rather like he should 
see how completely I have got over that 
affair — and I should look forward with 
quite unalloyed pleasure to this voyage, 
only for the fear lest I should be dis- 
missed on our arrival. However, if I play 
my cards well, I think I can persuade Ada 
that gratitude requires her not to give me 
my congi till she has found me another 
place ; as indeed it does. Besides, who 
knows what may occur during the voyage 
home? Necessarily, I and a certain per- 
son must be thrown much together — for, 
thank goodness, I never yet suffered from 
sea-sickness — and it is pretty certain that 
Ada win be laid up the best part of the 
voyage; and I believe there is not such 
a place in the world for making a 
match as on ship-board. There was 
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Eliza Wilson, who met Mr. Wilson 
coming home from the Bermudas ; and 
that ugly little Lucy Harrison picked up 
an excellent husband on her voyage to Cal- 
cutta ; and it is curious that the cards 
came out three times right, and the Book 
of Fate said, 'A prosperous marriage is in 
store for you.' Not that I value these 
things at more than they are worth, but 
1 have always thought it very wrong in 
' anyone to despise them altogether. In- 
deed, really wise people never do. I re- 
member our vicar never saw a magpie 
without taking off his hat to it; and the 
morning my aunt Sally died, the one that 
we used to leave crumbs on the window- 
sill for came and tapped at the window 
three times, though there had been no 
crumbs left that morning, which 1 have 
always thought very singular — I mean, 
the bird's tapping, for of course we had 
other things to think of than the bird's 
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crumbs. Besides, if there is one thing 
more than another 1 put faith in, it is in 
dreams, and last night is not the first time 
I have dreamt what has come true ; for 
1 thought I saw a certain person riding 
very fast, and then comes this sudden news 
from England. Well, I shall see what 
my dreams will be to-night." 

Poor Fowler's lucubrations were on 
this occasion left in their natural slipshod 
state, for she was too interested and ex- 
cited about the coming voyage to have 
calmness to dress them up in a more im- 
posing garb. How different the specula- 
tions of nineteen and of thirty-eight — of 
Ada Clifford and of Sophia Fowler! 
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CHAPTER VL 

HOMEWARDS HO I 

Flow on ! flow on ! thou river old, 

Through many a varied scene, 
As, floating down thy course, I dream 

Of all that once has been ; 
I think of days whose childish glee 

Made sport of summer hours, 
Sparkhng as bright as morning dews 

That bead the fragrant flowers ; 
Here, too, on happy nights I think, 

When the full summer moon 
Gilded the hours that, spent in love. 

Departed all too soon. 

C. M. 

It was eight o'clock, a.m., on a clear 
September morning, when the vessel that 
contained Mr. and Miss Clifford, their 
bag and baggage, rode on the tide up 
Bristol Channel, and made for the mouth 
of the Avon. For the last hour Ada had 
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stood on the deck gazing with visible 
emotion on the shores of England — that 
England of which she had heard and 
read and dreamed so much. Her cheek 
was pale with strong excitement, and her 
dark eyes kindled with the fervour of a 
romantic nature stirred to its very depths ; 
with slightly-parted lips, and breath coming 
quick and short, from the eager throbbing 
of the wild girl's heart — ^not yet subdued 
to that staid beating which keeps time to 
Belgravian clocks, and is never entrapped 
into fervour or emotion, or anything un- 
Belgravian — she leaned over the ship's side 
and watched the rapidly-shifting shores. 

Nor in all wide England could a much 
fairer scene have mapped itself before 
her eyes than the one she gazed on. 
There were Glamorganshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, Somersetshire and Gloucester- 
shire, with all their fair promontories and 
wooded knolls breaking the crescent of 

F 2 
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the bay, and kissed by the lake-like waters 
of the channel ; while, as the vessel turned 
into the windings of the Avon, and slowly 
made way up the river, there came into 
view the soft slopes of King's Weston, 
the rich woods of Leigh, the crags of St. 
Vincent, veined with a warm flush of 
red where the rocks lay freshly exposed 
from the quarryman's blast ; and as 
again the river curved, there broke on the 
sight of the ocean-wearied passengers the 
superb panorama of Clifton, throned on 
high amidst garden and grove and or- 
chard, and displaying her unequalled range 
of terrace and crescent, tier over tier, to 
the summit of her richly-wooded clifis — 
our English Genoa, holding as queen-like 
state by the waters of Avon as the Genoa 
of Italy on her world-famed gulf. 

" Oh, papa 1 Ada exclaimed, " and this 
is England ? What can be more beau- 
tiful ! " 
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Her father's eyes met hers with an en- 
thusiasm deeper still than her own; 
for while she looked on a scene lovely 
in itself, and clad for her in all the bright 
colours of novelty, he saw it in the yet 
softer light of memory and the associa- 
tions of childhood. To the world-worn 
man of forty-five, what recollections of youth 
and happiness came back with the scenes 
they had passed — ^what rambles, and jun- 
ketings, and merry-makings in those old 
woods of Leigh — what strains of music, 
what snatches of song, echoing through 
their leafy haunts 1 There was Nightingale 
Valley: he seemed to see a merry band 
of lads exploring its recesses ; or one 
going alone, it might be, scarce heeding 
the song of the birds, so loudly sang his 
own heart a glad melody of the rare 
things that were to be, the great things, 
the wondrous things — ah, me I— -that never 
came to pass — those long, glad, prosperous 
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years of feast and glory and renown. 
Ever and anon young men sing that song, 
and play that tune, so merry to them, so 
sad or so silly in the ears of their mournful, 
or cynical elders. How sad or how silly 
they will seem to themselves one day yet — 
when the spring in the step, and the spring 
in the heart, and the spring of life are 
all departed — ^those boyish roundelays of 
fame and love ; and if another still young 
sing them in their hearing, how insipid and 
wearisome, how stale and untrue, will sound 
the old melodies they once delighted in ! Like 
the tales of Mrs. Charlotte Smith to readers 
of the present day, so silly, so sentimental 
will they deem the canzonets of their youth. 

But William Clifford was one of the excep- 
tions to this rule — one of those men to whom 
the song, and the tune, and the legend of 
childhood are ever sweet and true in them- 
selves, though they may not have been 
true for them — one who is ever a boy in 
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taste and belief — to whom the Arabian 
Tales never grow stale, and whose ear finds 
ever melody in the song of boyhood. 

Something of pensiveness, something of 
melancholy, ever accompanies the manhood 
of such men ; but the melancholy is not of 
a gloomy shade. It seems to arise from 
the longing gaze they cast on the treasures 
of youth as they one by one slip from their 
grasp; they never quite willingly relinquish 
the sport and the merriment of boyhood — 
when they can no longer whip the top, or 
play at marbles, they will still linger round 
the hearth where children are playing 
" What is my thought like ? " — when bat and 
ball are passed from their grasp they will 
still pause on the verge of the cricket- 
ground, and play its games in fancy. Sim- 
ple, sympathetic, affectionate beings are for 
the most part such men ; they shrink from 
inflicting suffering on others, as they dread 
it for themselves; Fairy-land and Arcadia 
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are their favourite homes; but they love 
earth too, and would fain linger on it as 
long as they wiU be permitted. They keenly 
enjoy all that is innocently enjoyable in the 
world — ^its warmth and sulishine, its fair 
valleys, its gardens flower-lined, and with 
nectarines on the simny south walls — its 
cosy dinners and games of whist, its read- 
able books and its plays that one can sit 
out. 

All these things, and many of a higher 
nature, they find pleasure in : in painting 
and sculpture and poetry, though they sel- 
dom heartily take to the highest efforts in 
any of these — ^generally preferring the Ma- 
donna of Murillo to the Madonna of 
Raphael, and the Puck of Sir Joshua, or the 
Cottage Girl of Gainsborough, to either. 
Milton they rarely admire, and Shakespeare 
not so much for his fine closet passages as 
for his grand stage effects ; possibly they 
would prefer Garrick's emendations to the 
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author's originals. Passion and sublimity 
they admire on the stage, but not in real 
life. They can sit for ever over the woes of 
Isabella, and delight in being harrowed by 
the despair of Belvidera, but they do not 
desire such things in the actual world. 
There they prefer everything to go 
smoothly ; they would fain have the world 
one extended landscape from Richmond 
Hill, and would join with Henry IV. in 
praying that none of its dwellings might be 
without a fowl in the pot — adding, perhaps, 
and a cat to purr on the hearth. For dear 
to them is the soft, soothing sound of that 
furry, velvet-footed creature. In short, they 
are altogether loving and loveable beings 
these exceptional men, and they have their 
place, and their uses, and their value in life. 
God knows there are enough of hard, harsh 
practical men, and men of war, and men 
of cunning, and men of business, to 
make it a relief to light sometimes on one 
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who is none of these, but rather a man of 
sentiment — a tender-hearted, aflfectionate, 
enjoyable, and enjoying creature. 

But then it must be admitted that such 
men seldom make much head in the world ; 
and if they are born poor, and have to strug- 
gle for a living, I fear me they will turn out 
but pitiful fighters in the world battle. I fear 
me, too,that their milk of human kindnesswill 
bebuttoo likelyto sourin such an atmosphere. 
In fact, such men are rarely f oun d except where 
the elements are propitious ; on stormy seas 
they either founder, or theirnature is changed 
or curdled. They are chiefly to be met with 
among our respectable middle-classes, our 
country gentry, and have grown up in 
quiet country homes, from which they go 
forth, it may be, to quieter country vica- 
rages. Such men have been seen, too, set on 
high in the world's state places, their heads 
amid its crowned and anointed ones ; and if 
their lot has fallen on the piping times of 
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peace, they have reigned well, and reigned, 
too, in the hearts of their people. But has it 
fared otherwise? Alas! then better for them 
they hadnever been bom — better for our poor 
second Richard, better for lamb-like Louis 
Seize, that they had never lived, as far 
as this world was concerned; but then 
let us hope it has been all made up to 
them in another. 

With Mr. Clifford it had fared well; 
his life had neither been that altogether 
prosperous one which teaches disregard 
for the feelings and disbelief in the 
sufferings of others; nor had it been 
subjected to those trials that chafe and 
embitter the temper — ^his early life had 
tasted the sweet cup of tender first love, 
and been touched with the dew of a con- 
secrated sorrow, while it had never been 
left to the selfish solitude of the man who 
lives isolated from home, and family, and 
friends. By his side had grown up one 
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who, in her fresh beauty, her wild sim- 
plicity, her feminine grace, and filial devo- 
tion, had ever kept his disposition from being 
warped from its own natural kindliness ; 
and what if it were not a very heroic 
nature, not very rigid, not a pattern of the 
sterner virtues, it was at least a good, 
honest, simple-minded Englishman's nature. 
And, my friend in this world, where men 
so abound whose life is stratagem linked 
to stratagem, the parts of whose being are 
cemented together by fraud and malevo- 
lence — ^men with the sharp lynx eye to 
spy out their neighbour's weakness, and 
with the pitiless wolf's heart to mangle his 
good name — be thankful if in your path 
you sometimes meet one as simple, as 
honest, as kindly as William Clifford. 

The vessel had now touched at the 
wharf, and Mr. Clifford drove to an hotel; 
and from thence despatched a messenger 
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with a note to his mother, announcing 
their arrival, and informing her they 
would be with her in an hour's time. But 
before the hour had elapsed an old- 
fashioned family coach, with antiquated 
coachman, and footman very sober in black 
livery, drove up to the hotel; and the 
sober-looking footman inquired if Mr. and 
Miss Clifford were staying there. 

"My mistress, sir, desires me," began 
the man, with respectful demureness, which, 
at an inquiring glance from Mr. Clifford, 
changed into " Mr. William ! — oh, sir ! I 
am heartily glad to see you again ! " 

"Ah, James!" and he heartily shook 
the man's hand, "you still with my 
mother ? " And then his face saddened, for 
in the change that had converted the 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lad, who, in days 
of yore, had been his own attendant, into 
the staid, portly man of middle age, he 
saw how much aU things had altered since 
he had left home. 
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" Still, sir," said James, with an air of 
satisfaction ; " but I don't often go out 
with the carriage, only I wished to be the 
first to welcome you to England again, sir." 

"Thank you, James," and the smile 
returned to Mr. Clifford's face. 

These welcomes from old attached do- 
mestics, next to those from our own 
kin, are sweetest, on a return, after long 
absence, to our native land ; and perhaps 
few more heart-felt greetings will meet us 
through life than those we receive from 
the honest heart of an English servant. 

They stepped into the carriage sent to 
convey them home — the dear old word, 
earth's most musical — and, as they drove 
along at a sober pace, Ada for the first 
time beheld the aspect of an English city. 

Assuredly few cities wear a quainter or 
more picturesque appearance than the old 
town on the seven hills. It is not the Eng- 
land of our day, that old narrow-streeted 
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town, with its timber houses, carved and 
gabled, and irregular — it is the England of 
the eighth Harry, of Elizabeth, of James, of 
all quaint old-world days and fashions gone 
out of date. But nature, ever the same, 
was there in her fairest aspect, as, winding 
up hills, they caught glimpses of orchards 
and green meadows, running up in beauty 
amid the houses, that climbed upon Kings- 
down, and St. Michael's Mount ; while from 
the hollow beneath rose up all the spires of 
the city churches— pointing down to which, 
her father directed Ada's looks to the 
tower of St. Mary RedcliflFe. 

" Chatterton's tower ! " she exclaimed ; 
" but, papa, I do not admire Chatterton — so 
false, so bitter, so scornful, so slanderous 
and mean — what is there in him to love or 
feel tenderness for ? " 

"Nothing, perhaps, except his wretched 
end." 

"And even that, papa, was such an 
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angry defiance of destiny, that I think 
it had less to touch our sympathies 
than most other suicides. How different 
the heroic struggles of Haydon, and the 
patient sweetness of Laman Blanchard!" 

"Very true, Ada — ^there was something 
to admire in their character/' 

" But, papa, my favourite character is 
Charles Lamb — do you remember? — " 

The carriage stopped — they were at 
home! 

A solid-looking house, whose thick walls 
were of red brick, stood on the slope 
of a steep ascent, a kind of suburban street 
running up a hill. The porch opened on 
a side street. This was Red House — 
Mrs. Clifford's dower-house. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PBOVINCIAL GAIETIES. 

A room some twelve feet wide, hf twenty long, 
Crammed with a third-rate gay provincial throng ; 
A few dim lights that show you all the gloom, 
And hint of objects that they can't illume ; 
A spinster aunt to play quadrilles all night. 
Whose heart is heavy, and whose hand not light. 
How differing this from London scenes at night. 
When roars the knocker, shines the resplendent light ; 
Where gorgeous liveries blaze around the hall, 
And beauty, perfume, music, every sense enthral, 
As fashion bids her titled crowds to meet 
In Carlton Gardens, or in Dover Street. 

C. M. 

But we have forgotten the poor Fowler. 
Ah ! well she is but a supernumerary in 
our play, and must often stand in the 
background unnoticed; but she is there, 
nevertheless, and marvellously well con- 
tent to be again in England, now that 
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she knows she is not to be turned adrift; 
but she feels a little .doubtful of her 
reception by Mrs. Clifford, nervously 
glances up at the grave old house, and 
hopes Mrs. Clifford may not resemble it. 

Indeed, they all anticipate meeting Mrs. 
Clifford with something of awe. Who 
has not felt this awe overpower him 
when, after the lapse of long years, he 
is again to behold parent, or sister, or 
brother ? 

It caused the tall, stout man of forty- 
five to enter his mothers drawing-room 
with the diffidence of a lad of fifteen; 
and Ada, timidly following, saw a small, 
crisp old lady rise from her chair and 
advance towards him, heard her father 
exclaim, " My dear mother ! " and that 
mother's cordial response, " Welcome, Wil- 
liam!" 

Then came Ada's turn. She felt her 
grandmother's quick glance scan her from 
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head to foot, was conscious the impression 
she made was not favourable — too much 
of her mother was in Ada to please Mrs. 
Clifford — and received a short, cold kiss, 
meant, perhaps, for the lips, but falling 
on the cheek, and a "Glad to see you, 
my dear." 

Here was Ada's first glimpse of Eng- 
land's unfavourable side, the too often 
unprepossessing manners of her sons and 
daughters. 

Miss Fowler was next introduced, and 
received with formal politeness — and then 
commenced that strange, unsettled, com- 
fortless day which follows an early arrival 
anywhere. Who does not know it? — and 
who that does know it but has vowed 
henceforth to eschew night travelling and 
arrivals in the morning? What city or 
landscape looks fair or pleasant in eyes 
robbed of their night's rest? Then, too 
feverish to sleep, too tired for enjoyment. 
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the day lies before us, a burden and 
a misery ; and how glad we are when it is 
over — how well we sleep that night — 
how bright and beautiful everything 
looks when we awake the next morning, 
and wonder if we are the same creature 
as the dull, worn-out being that crept into 
bed the previous night ! 

Here, then, was Ada in England. And 
now, her dream realized, was she happy? 
I am grieved to say that at the end of 
six months the conclusion was forced 
on her that she was not so completely 
so as she had expected. At first, indeed, 
she thought she could never tire of the 
romantic beauty of Clifton and its neigh- 
bourhood ; she fancied Durdham Downs 
and St. Vincent's Rocks would ever have 
a charm for her. 

But is it ever so? Is lovely scenery 
ever sufficient to fill the heart of youth ? — 
are books, are paintings, or sculpture, or 
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music, or anything, save the one thing 
for which the eager heart ever yearns and 
seeks— the companionship, the sympathy, 
of one of the opposite sex? 

I know well that by this avowal I am 
exposing my heroine to the censure of 
many wise and virtuous persons of her 
own sex ; but stop one moment, and do 
not condemn her yet awhile. I have only 
said it is for this the heart yearns ; I must 
now add, the heart often does not know, 
and very rarely confesses even to itself, 
what it does reaUy need. I have heard 
young ladies make many excuses for low 
spirits and ennui ; I have heard them say 
they wanted change of scene, more society, 
greater variety, &c. ; and I have said to 
myself, so you think, but what you do want 
is the affection of an honest, manly heart, 
the cheering sympathy of a man's stronger 
nature — his stout arm to lean on, his 
loving eyes to look up to, and read there 
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the pleasantest tale in woman's lore — ^the 
tale every woman longs to read once 
before she shuts her eyes on life. 

And, for my part, I see nothing to blush 
for in this; it is part of the nature God 
has given women, this longing for the love 
and sympathy of man, and she who wants 
it must be either less or more than woman. 

When Ada and her father landed in 
England, a year had elapsed from the date 
of Mr. Clifford, senior's, death — for many 
preparations had to be arranged, and notice 
given to his employer, before Mr. Clifford 
could arrange to leave Barbadoes ;. so that 
on their arrival Mrs. Clifford seemed to 
have pretty weU recovered from her loss. 
She was a sharp, shrewd old lady, who 
liked to keep everyone in his place. 
Ada's place, she thought, was that of a 
girl, who, like all other girls, must be fond 
of parties, and dancing, and gaiety in 
general ; and as Mrs. Clifford knew most 
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of the little Clifton world, she procured 
Ada and Mr. Clifford many invitations, 
to which she forced them both to go. 

" Here," she would say at breakfast, 
" are three invitations for next week, Ada." 

"Who are they from?" Mr. Clifford 
would ask, looking very much as if he 
had heard of three executions. 

Mrs. Clifford laughed. 

" One from Mrs. Edward Loftus — that 
will be a worldly party ; one from Miss 
Stapleton — that wiU be a serious party; 
and this from Mrs. Martyn, a milange. 
Oh I that's capital, Ada I You will come 
in for almost all our Clifton society at the 
three — at Mrs. Loftus's you will have ' my 
daughter, Lady Fitzwiggram,' and as many 
of the fag-end of nobility as she can col- 
lect ; and you will have Mrs. Loftus's neck 
and arms, rouge and ringlets, cards and 
scandal, and perhaps a man or two worth 
meeting. At Miss Stapleton's it wiU be 
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the evangelical vicar of St. Christopher's, 
and his pattern curates, and perhaps the 
Baptist clergyman ; most of the devout 
old maids of the parish, and a sprinkUng 
of the steady bachelors; tea and coffee, 
chapter and verse, will rule the evening 
there. Mrs. Martyn's party, I think, you 
will find the pleasantest, and perhaps as 
fuU of oddity as the others ; but there 
the oddity of a few will be toned down 
and subdued by the good-breeding of the 
many. Mrs. Martyn rejects no one o^ 
account of his or her eccentricities — so there 
you wUl find high church, low church, and 
no church, the worldly dowager and the 
evangelical old maid ; all meet on the 
neutral ground of Mrs. Martyn's Brussels 
carpet." 

"But^ grandmamma, you will surely 
come to what you describe so well ? " 

Not I ; I am tired of all parties — I 
grow rusty — I am out of fashion ; water- 
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ice disagrees with me, and religious discus- 
sion still more. I am sick of seeing Mrs. 
Loftus's neck, and don't admire her daugh- 
ter, Lady Fitzwiggram. Miss Stapleton 
bores me, and Mrs. Martyn I enjoy too 
much not to object to meeting her in a 
crowd." 

And to all these parties, and to many 
others, Ada and her father went ; and Ada 
was reckoned the belle of Clifton that season. 

She was at first a little excited by the 
admiration she caused and the attention 
she was paid— Lady Fitzwiggram herself 
patronised her, and allowed young Loftus 
Fitzwiggram, of the 16th Lancers, to pay 
her attention; it was even whispered by 
some of the Clifton gossips that Lady 
Fitzwiggram would not be displeased if 
Loftus were to propose to Miss Clifford; 
and, in fact, one day Loftus did propose, 
and, to his great surprise, was rejected. 
What! the democratic Ada accept an 
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officer in a crack regiment 1 She was 
only too glad of such an opportunity to 
test the principles in which she gloried. 

"The respectability of my connec- 
tions " lisped Loftus Fitzwiggram. 

"Would be in itself an objection, if 
I had no other," replied Ada — "I detest 
the aristocracy I" 

Loftus opened his round eyes to their 
utmost extent. 

"No!— reaUyl WeU— ah!— that is— 
really, now — deuced odd! But you are 
not in earnest?" he said, conceiving that 
Ada might be bantering him. 

"Perfectly in earnest, Captain Fitzwig- 
gram; I shall never marry anyone who 
is not altogether a man of the people." 

"Ah, indeed! Well, it strikes me — 
that is — in fact — well — a very singular — 
good morning, Miss Cliflford." 

So you see Ada was able to act on her prin- 
ciples, without any very frightful sacrifice. 
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All this amused Ada for a time; but 
she soon began to feel it was not 
exactly what she had pictured to herself 
as life in England. To say the truth, the 
atmosphere grew a little stifling. The 
sharp, shrewd grandmother — the worldly, 
wicked' old women with the rouge and 
bare necks — the thin, sour old maids — the 
tea- drinking curates — the high-church rec- 
tor — even the easy, well-bred Mrs. "Martyn, 
soon ceased even to amuse — they had 
never satisfied her. 

So Ada grew tired of Clifton gaieties. 
I daresay she was worldly enough to have 
enjoyed festivities presented to her in a 
more brilliant shape; unworldly enough, 
too, to have still more earnestly enjoyed 
intellectual society and communion with 
large-hearted, generous-souled men and 
women; but she was too eadgeante to be satis- 
fied without the one _or the other — without 
the splendour that glitters over and hides 
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mediocrity — without the intellect that can 
dispense with splendour. In the pomp and 
show of a mansion in Piccadilly Terrace or 
Carlton Gardens — in the wide halls thronged 
with gorgeous liveries — ^in the splendid 
saloons radiant with wax lights blazing 
on diamond star and jewelled diadem of 
ribboned men and titled women — ^who asks 
for anything but the grace, and beauty, 
and glory of the lovely show itself? We 
pass up the flower-lined staircase and 
traverse the long suite of rooms, content 
with the light and glitter, the soft buzz 
and hum of fashion, the softer crush of 
silk and tulle — we ask not for sense or 
sentiment, we eat our wafer and our ice, 
and we go away satisfied. Or in the 
quiet parlour, where the wax-lights are 
few, but the atmosphere is bright and gay 
with wit ; at the snug supper-table, where 
the few and the chosen are met — the 
friends we love, the men and women we 
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esteem — ^we can let hours go by unheeded, 
nor deem that time ill-spent. But then 
there are gaieties, so called, where the 
wax-lights are scarce indeed — ^but scarcer, 
alas ! the wit and the humour ; where the 
star and the title are not, nor the man or 
the woman either, only a set of puppets, 
not well-dressed, not weU-looking; where 
your ice and your wafer are not glorified 
by being handed to you by men in gold 
and crimson, and from whence you depart, 
finding that, like a dinner at the "Star 
and Garter " (vide " A Foreigner's " letter 
to the Times) y all has been "flat, stale, 
and unprofitable 

Ada began to hint to her father that 
she thought it would be as well if they 
had an establishment of their own; and 
Mrs. Clifford could not but allow that it 
would be more suitable ; but in what way 
should it be arranged? Would Ada like 
to live at Clifton? No; Ada thought a 
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house in London, in Harriet Clayton's 
neighbourhood, would be more agreeable, 
did not he think so ? 

Here, again, no. Mr. CliflFord was cer- 
tain London ways would not suit,, nor 
London fogs agree with him. One of the 
suburbs, then? That would be worse — 
London air without London society. 

Mrs. Clifford settled the point. "You 
can't do better, since you are not content 

here, than go into shire, and take a 

house at Rilsmead. You said you wanted 
to ^ee Mary and her faihily. And here is 
an advertisement of a house that would 
suit you. Not too much ground. You 
ought to go down and see it." 

"Rilsmead, ay? What do you think, 
Ada?" 

Ada broke into a laugh. 

" That wiU be delightful, papa I I long 
to see Mrs. Harwood and her girls, and 
that terrible Lionel. I am sure he and I 
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shall be great friends. Oh, do, by all means, 
take a house at Rilsmead. Won't it be 
charming, Miss Fowler ?" 

Miss Fowler sighed, and was afraid it 
would be a little lonely. 

" Lonely I Oh, not with the Harwoods 
there. Of course they know all the people 
in the neighbourhood." 

"But there are neighbourhoods, Ada, 
where there are not any people to know." 

This proposal came at an inopportune 
moment for Miss Fowler. For the last 
three Sundays the Baptist apothecary, who 
sat beside her at the chapel where Miss 
Fowler attended — hearing there, she said, 
more edifying sermons than in church — 
had paid her evident attention, sharing 
his hymn-book with her, and volunteering 
some remarks on the sermon. There was 
no knowing to what this might lead 
in time. But now it seemed time would 
not be given ; and poor Miss Fowler feared 
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she would have another to add to the long 
list of her disappointments. Miss Fowler 
began to feel a little desperate, and to 
hesitate whether she should not, when leap- 
year came next, avail herself of the privilege 
ladies are popularly supposed to possess at 
that quadrennial period. What effect it may 
have had in strengthening her resolution, 
that one Sunday she missed the attentive 
apothecary, and was informed by the pew- 
opener that he was gone on his wedding 
trip, having been married the previous 
Thursday, we know not ; but she certainly 
was heard to murmur the words "bissextile,*' 
and "two more," in a peculiarly ominous 
tone, when indulging in an after-dinner 
fit of oblivion, which she strenuously de- 
nied was falling asleep, but to which, in 
the eyes of the uninitiated, it seemed to 
bear so strong a resemblance as sometimes 
to be mistaken for it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LIONEL AND WALTER. 

Two brothers, of an English race, 

Yet diflfering each from each, 
As though to separate lands they owed 

A separate birth and speech. 

The elder wore a careless mien ; 

Upon his brow was read 
The linetige drawn from fathers who 

For English freedom bled. 

The Saxon stamp was on his brow, 

Its watch-light in his eye, — 
The light of English birth and blood — 

Of worth and loyalty. 

C. M. 

" What profession do you intend to follow, 
Leo?" 

" I wish I knew myself." 

" I heard mamma say you are to be a 
clergyman." 

VOL. I. H 
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" I am much obliged to Mrs. Harwood 
for settling matters for me; at the same 
time, Walter, I shall take the liberty to 
choose for myself." 

".I wish I were as old as y6u, Leo, and 
that I could choose too ; everything is so 
dull here. I wish mamma would send me to 
school." 

" Mrs. Harwood is economical — she does 
not think it right, Walter, to spend too 
much on our education." 

" Well, you have had yours, Lionel." 

"Yes, I have been to school, and I 
can translate 'Tenui musam meditamur 
avena,' and, 'Maecenas atavis edite re- 
gibus.' And I wish I had never heard of 
Virgil or Horace, rather than have had 
them poisoned for me at the fount." 

" At what fount, Leo?" 

"What I mean is, that one learns to 
hate the classics when they are ground into 
them at a common second-rate school like 
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mine. Now, fancy, Walter, hating Shake- 
speare 1" 

"What! 'Macbeth' and 'Richard the 
Third'?" 

" Yes, you would hate ' Macbeth ' and 
' Richard the Third ' if they were associated 
with nothing but large, damp, cheerless 
rooms — ^with low-bred, ignorant blunderers, 
and vulgar, tyrannical ushers — with 
everything that is cold, dull, and taste- 
less." 

"And is school like that? " 
"Mine was." 

" Ah, I have changed my mind, then," 
said Walter. " Where are you going, Leo ? 
I will go with you." 

"No, not to-day, I am going to Rils- 
mead." 

" Well, I would like to go to Rilsmead.'' 
"No; Cleveland leaves to-night for 

London, and — " something stopped his 

utterance. 

h2 
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" Oh, mamma will be glad to hear that," 
said Walter ; " I can tell you she does not 
like Mr. Cleveland at all, and says he is 
not a fit person for you to associate 
with." 

It is wonderful the skill with which 
innocent-looking children like Walter Har- 
wood can throw their poisoned arrows. 
He knew he was saying what would wound 
his brother, and he said it because he was 
piqued at Lionel's refusal to take him to 
Rilsmead. Walter was only twelve; had he 
been twenty, he would have said nothing 
Tialf so cutting. Oh, trust me, men are 
simple, innocent creatures compared with 
children. 

These boys — for Lionel was only seven- 
teen — had been wretchedly brought up by 
a step-mother, a hypocritically religious 
woman, who used a religious profession as a 
convenience to enable her to carry out her 
own selfish, mean, stingy line of con- 
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duct. She had daughters by a former 
marriage, and she grudged every farthing 
beyond what was necessary for their main- 
tenance and her own. So, when Lionel 
Harwood was at an age to go to school, 
she sent him to an inferior academy, where 
he had learnt to dislike the finest writings 
the world has yet seen, and to connect the 
sweetest, the most delicate, and graceful of 
all poetry with low and sordid images of 
school vulgarity. 

When he had gone through the school 
course, he returned home to find nothing 
provided or planned for his future life. 
Mrs. Harwood spoke indeed of sending him 
into the church, but into the church 
Lionel was resolved not to go ; nor, indeed, 
could he without entering the universities, 
and the prospect of Oxford or Cambridge 
loomed very dimly in the distance. 

So here was Lionel Harwood, a boy of 
at least average abilities, and full of capa- 
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cities for action, loitering away the freshest 
spring-tide of life in the fields around 
Harwood Park, and fretting his heart 
away at the petty, capricious tyranny his 
step-mother exercised over him ; when, lo ! 
there came to him that gracious epoch in 
the life of most boys, that epoch to be 
remembered through all time — ay, per- 
haps through aU eternity — sweetest me- 
mory in memory's storehouse ; for sweeter 
even than the poet's sweet vision of first 
love is the memory of our first friend- 
ship. 

And now, in the eventide of the day, 
we have brought Lionel Harwood before 
our reader's notice, slowly walking along 
one of the paths leading from Rilsmead 
in earnest converse with his dear, first 
friend. 

"Lonely and wretched as I shall feel 
when you are gone, Cleveland, I am yet 
glad you came to Rilsmead. I have at 
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least learnt something from you; I have 
now some idea of what the world, of what 
life is ; and need I say how I envy you 
returning to London? I think I should 
envy any one going there, even though 
he went in rags, to work his way slowly 
up to an honest independence ; but you, 
who have already won distinction — you / 
indeed may envy." 

" You are wrong, Lionel," said his 
companion, slowly. " In your mother's 
house you hold the position of a gentle- 
man; and even if its circle be confined, 
it yet embraces the affection of parent, 
brother, sisters. Why then envy the strug- 
gle of my life — its fret and fever, its ter- 
rible uncertainty, its hour's paltry triumph, 
that fades before the morning light, leaving 
the cold, naked reality to be confronted 
with dizzy brain, and jaded nerves, and 
aching heart? — ^while you — happy boy! 
— ^rise to a day of wholesome enjoyment. 
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to the meal for which you have not to 
pay with money, every coin of which has 
been earned — at what cost let the annals 
of all poor overworked players tell. Be 
thankful, lad — be thankful that you are 
Lionel Harwood, and not James Cleve- 
land." 

The lad addressed did not immediately 
answer. The clouds drifting away from 
the lately-risen moon, its light shone on 
the faces of the speakers. In Lionel's 
there was nothing that could be fairly 
called heroic, or even remarkable. He 
was good-looking, certainly ; but in that 
light, and in his present mood, the most 
pleasing attributes of his countenance were 
lost, and you only saw a youth, well- 
made, but not tall for his age (seventeen), 
fair-complexioned, with well-shaped fea- 
tures, and sunny-coloured brown hair. 

Cleveland's was a face of a far finer type, 
and one seen to advantage equally in 
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those cold, testing moon-rays as when 
flooded by the glare of the foot-lights. 
The features were all feminine in their 
delicacy and sweetness, and the complexion 
had the clear paleness seen on a woman's 
cheek. The expression, too, had the vary- 
ing changes of a woman's, from grave to 
gay, with the nameless spiritual grace and 
refinement which gain for beauty the 
more subtle epithet of fascinating ; and 
Cleveland's was a face to fascinate, beau- 
tiful after the strictest criterion of beauty, 
from the curled and raven hair that con- 
trasted the smooth snowy brow — not the 
full-domed forehead of the man of science, 
but the fine Grecian brow of the poet or 
artist — to the mouth, full of a child's 
sweetness when it smiled, but of grave 
and manly thought when in repose ; and 
it was this child-like sweetness, or this 
manly thought, that, in harmony with the 
pleasant humour, the brilliant fire, or the 
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deep tenderness of the dark eyes, cut with 
such a shy capacity for archness and 
humour, for fire or tenderness, that stamped 
Cleveland's face, despite all its feminine 
attributes, with an aspect wholly manly, 
to which corresponded his figure, scarcely 
perhaps reaching the middle height, and cast 
in a mould as stout and muscular as if he 
had been thirty instead of four-and-twenty. 

Such a man is as fire to the touchwood 
of a boy's affections, especially if he be such 
a secluded, unworldly country lad as was 
Lionel Harwood. We will not pause here 
to relate the commencement and progress 
of his friendship for Cleveland, a friend- 
ship which bore on its surface all the flush 
and fervour that belong to friendships con- 
tracted at that period of life. How many 
such are there in the existence of most, firom 
sixteen to thirty, doomed to blossom and 
flower and shed sweetness on a day or 
two of life, then droop and perish beneath 
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the hot airs of self-interest, or jealousy, 
or petulance — some, indeed, to grow dim 
as do the stars at the rising of Love's 
Aurora ; some to shine on faithfully alike 
through the mists of distrust or the 
crimson of passion, trusty sentinels of the 
life they undertook to guard, having all 
love s steadfastness without its fever. 

Lionel did not, we have said, reply at 
once to his friend's remonstrance ; thoughts 
were perhaps struggling for utterance, for 
his countenance wore the varying expression 
of a mind at conflict with itself; but the 
doubts seem to clear away, and the con- 
tention to cease, and the truth to emerge 
clear to his vision, for his expression was 
resolved and his tone firm when he at 
length answered: 

"No, Cleveland, it is you who are 
wrong. If I were a boy, such a life as 
mine might do well enough for me, and 
I might shrink from such a one as you 
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have described yours; but I am not 
a boy now, not at least a mere boy, and 
you know that 1 cannot content myself 
with living out my days idly and use- 
lessly in that little circle you choose to 
say I ought to be happy in. Would 
you be happy in it, Cleveland ? " 

He could not evade the boy's earnest 
question and steadfast gaze. 

" Not now, perhaps ; but it is for this 
reason I warn you, Lionel, because no one, 
having turned his back on the simple, de- 
cent, happy life of home, can ever retrace 
his steps and become again what he once 
was. Excitement, interest, or necessity 
will beckon him onwards farther and far- 
ther from the peaceful groove in which 
ran his early days. Be not in haste, 
therefore, to come out from a life you 
can never again re-enter." 

"But the day must come for me to 
leave home." 
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" Wait its coming, then, and when your 
destiny bids you leave home, follow out its 
calling. And now, old fellow, here we part; 
I must retrace my steps to Rilsmead, and 
you must hasten home." 

"Groves will overtake me before I am 
half-way ; he brought me in this morning, 
and is about leaving Rilsmead now." 

" That is right. Well, Lionel, good-bye, 
God bless youl" 

Cleveland held forth his hand ; men 
rarely do more at parting from their 
Mends, though they know not when they 
shall meet^ or if ever they shall meet 
again ; but to a boy's young, enthusiastic 
temper, from whose lips have scarcely 
yet faded the kisses of his childhood, the 
embraces of his mother, such parting seems 
cold and inadequate. But it is English, 
and in what other country is the friend- 
ship between man and man so true as in 
England? So, where the reality lies deep, 
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we may afford to dispense with the 
wanner outward signs of continental na- 
tions. Still, Lionel was so young that, 
having grasped his friend's extended hand, 
he flew into his arms and laid his young 
head with its golden curls against Cleve- 
land's breast, to shelter the sudden tears 
that he felt ashamed of. 

Cleveland held him gently where he 
had run as to a haven, pitying the poor 
boy's grief, and knowing enough of his 
life at home to feel it had ample excuse; 
still he rebuked this outbreak of feeling. 

"Come, Lionel, be a man," he said 
gently; and at these words the boy's droop- 
ing crest rose like a lion's — like a lion's, 
too, the tawny gold hair ; his eyes flamed 
through their quick shower, and a smile, 
half proud, half humorous, lighted up his 
face. 

" Thank you, Cleveland," he said quickly, 
"thank you for that speech; five minutes 
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ago, when you told me I was a boy, I 
argued — now you bid me be a man, I will 
obey — yes, I will be a man, Cleveland, a, 
man in everything." 

The long-suppressed defiance of the hot 
spirit breathed forth in Lionel's last words, 
and Cleveland felt that he had roused 
the temper that but a moment before he 
had striven to soothe. 

There was no time now, however, for 
argument, and the friends parted — Cleve- 
land to retrace his steps to Rilsmead, 
there to take the coach for the nearest town 
with a railway terminus, and Lionel to 
walk slowly homewards, till Groves, one 
of the farmers, should come up with his 
gig, and give him a lift to Harwood 
Park. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. HARWOOd's opinions. 

Opinions — what are they but food for scorn 

To those who know mankind ? Search thro' the world, 

Read o'er the creeds to which men pin their faith, 

And hear them wrangle for a mere pin's point 

Of difference. Then mark the fence that girdles in 

Each little circle held as holy ground 

By those who shelter there, and launch their bolts 

On all who make God's glorious world their home. 

Sweeping its boundless prospect with a loving eye. 

That sees aU things presided o'er by love, 

Kept for Creation's one great destined end, 

The bringing all to goo(£iess and to God. 

C. M. 

They were all at tea — Mrs. Harwood, 
Mary, Louisa Woodward, and Walter — 
when Lionel entered the room. 

" Your tea is nearly cold ; it has been 
poured out some time," said Mrs. Harwood, 
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as Lionel took his seat opposite a cup of 
very weak-looking tea. 

" I am sorry I am so late," said Lionel. 

"Humph I" said Mrs. Harwood. "It 
is not difficult to be punctual in this 
house ; I hope I set a right example in 
that." 

"Oh, certainly," said Lionel, "you are 
always very punctual, ma'am." 

He did not think very much of what 
he was saying — his thoughts were else- 
where — and he spoke mechanically ; he 
sipped his tea, and did not even observe 
it was weak and cold, which annoyed Mrs. 
Harwood. 

" Lionel, will you subscribe to my 
card ? asked Mary Woqdward. " Mamma 
has given a guinea." 

" For what ? " asked Lionel. 

" For the deaf and dumb boy who has 
been miraculously restored to speech and 
hearing. You can read about it." 

TOL. I. I 
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Lionel took the card, and read : 

" ^ The deaf and dumb boy, Mark 
Cullen, who received the gift of speech 
and the grace of God at the same time, is 
desirous of preaching the Gospel to be^ 
nighted sinners, should funds sufficient 
be procured to send him forth as a mis- 
sionary.' I never heard of him — ^who is 
he ? " inquired Lionel. 

" Oh, Lionel, what sad ignorance ! What 
is the use of knowing the date of the fall 
of the Roman empire, or of the Norman 
Conquest, which are but as mint and 
cummin to the exceeding riches of the 
grace of God?" 

" Mary is right, Lionel," said Mrs. Har- 
wood ; " these rags of profane learning 
are worthless, compared with the precious 
truths that fall from the lips of Mark 
Cullen." 

"Mark Cullen," said Mary Woodward, 
speaking very solemnly, "was an Irish 
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Homan Catholic lad, born deaf and dumb, 
but who, when he was seventeen, was 
led into a scriptural meeting, and there 
received speech, and hearing, and conver- 
sion." 

"But you surely don't think that pos- 
sible ? " asked Lionel. 

"Lionel, I must request you to keep 
your scepticism confined to your own 
breast,'' said Mrs. Harwood, severely ; " if 
you had been here this morning, when 
Mr. Pitman was relating the wonderful 
manifestations that have taken place of 
late in that poor benighted Ireland, you 
would, like the devils, tremble and be- 
lieve." 

" Indeed, I might tremble," said Lionel, 
indignantly, "to hear such mockery of 
religion ; but I should never believe any- 
thing but that such stories are lies, and 
«uch people impostors." 

"It is what we might expect, Mary," 

I 2 
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said Mrs. Harwood, with dignity, "from 
the company Lionel has kept of late — 
unbelievers, scoflfers at religion, actors — 
poor misguided boy, what else could they 
teach you ?" 

The red colour rose to Lionel's brow. 

"Any other subject, Mrs. Harwood,'- 
he said, fiercely; "blame me as much as 
you please, but I will not hear my friends 
abused." 

"Alas ! he glories in his shame," said 
Mrs. Harwood, pressing her hands together, 
and looking up to heaven. 

" I am in no humour to-night for these 
remarks," said Lionel, speaking fast and 
vehemently ; " my life, always wretched 
enough, has been rendered miserable now 
by the loss of him I loved as a brother 
— I speak of my friend Cleveland. Spare 
me your taunts at present ; I only ask 
to be let alone for one night out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five." 
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"Oh, Lionel, how can you speak so to 
jQamma! Do you not tremble when you 
think of the eagles who shall pick out the 
eyes of a disobedient son ? " 

" Oh, Lionel ! " came in gentler accents 
from where Louisa Woodward sat; and. 
What a bad boy you are to-night, Leo," 
in the childish treble of little Walter, who 
sat next him. 

"Ah, Lionel,'' said Mrs. Harwood, "when 
your poor father left you to me as a legacy, 
he little knew he left me the greatest thorn 
in my side I have ever been afflicted 
with." 

Poor Lionel ! He had come home de- 
jected and wretched enough ; he had parted 
from the friend he dearly loved, and when 
he so needed comfort he met this chorus 
of reproach. Do not smile too bitterly 
at his weakness, although the red flush 
that had mounted to his face receded from 
cheek and brow, leaving his countenance pale 
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and wUd; while, on the silence that had 
succeeded Mrs. Harwood's speech, the low, 
gasping sound of his sobs filled the room 
with the anguish of a boy's impetuous grief. 

" Oh, mamma," said the tender-hearted 
Louisa, now sorry for what she had said, 
"tell poor Lionel that you did not mean 
that. He is hasty and hot-tempered; but 
you will forgive him, mamma, will you 
not?" 

This was another blow to the boy — ^to 
be pitied, and hear he was hasty and hot- 
tempered. He recovered himself now. 

"I don't feel there is anything for which 
I need forgiveness," he said. " I think I am 
the person who has something to forgive ; 
but since you are all against me, I will wish 
you good night." And he left the room. 

Louisa continued to plead for Lionel. 

"Dear mamma, he does not mean to 
be rude, or to make you angry. Do for- 
give him." 
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Come, Louisa," interrupted the magis- 
terial Mary, "you are making this too 
serious. You forget how often Lionel 
sets himself in direct opposition to 
mamma's wishes. Still, ma'am, I daresay 
you can aflford to overlook the folly of a 
boy." 

"It hardly aflfects me^ Mary," returned 
Mrs. Harwood, meekly. " Conscious that 
I am doing what is right, I can despise 
these ebullitions of an unregenerate tem- 
per ; but I own it distresses me to see one 
of my own children thus led away. Louisa, 
do not let me hear you again framing ex- 
cuses for evil — putting sweet for bitter, 
and bitter for sweet. And, Walter, let 
this be a warning to you, sir. Learn from 
the sad picture you have seen to-night to 
dread the evil eflfects of an unchristian 
temper and an unrenewed heart." 

" Oh, yes, ma'am," said Walter ; " I know 
that unless a man be born again, and have 
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his heart of stone made a heart of flesh, 
he won't go to heaven ever at all 1" 

" Bear that in mind," said Mrs. Harwood, 
" and you may be preserved from the evil 
to come." 

She said this in such an ominous tone as 
quite to terrify Walter's timid imagination, 
and cause him to dream all that night that 
the house was tumbling on him, or that he 
was falling over a precipice. 

"Ring the prayer-bell, Mary," was Mrs. 
Harwood's next injunction. 

Before commencing the chapter, she 
looked severely round the room to see 
that the servants were in their places, 
and perceiving that the housemaid whis- 
pered something to the footman which 
caused him to smile, she gave them warning 
on the spot — at which they looked grave, 
but were inwardly not much troubled, 
that being a threat often repeated, but 
never carried into execution; then fixing 
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her eyes on Lionel's vacant seat, Mrs. Har- 
wood groaned, and commenced the second 
lesson for the evening. 

Was it any marvel that in such an at- 
mosphere Lionel's heart should sicken? — 
that the boy's unceasing thought should be 
how he might escape from it ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE THEATRE AT RILSMEAD. 

Oh ! aye to mA a pleasant sound, 

And still a thing of joy, 
Delight of manhood, as thou wert 

First pleasure of the boy ! 

IVe heard thee often much reviled, 

But still, to me, thou art 
The truest source of truest joy. 

Best teacher of the heart ! 

Enchanting life, until it grows 

A better, nobler thing. 
That takes its breath from Fancy's spell, 

Its colour from her wing ! 

C. M. 

The next day was Sunday, and, an early 
breakfast concluded, the family, all except- 
ing Lionel, were on their way to Mr. Pit- 
man's church, where the sermon was ex- 
tremely evangelical, or low church — ^and, 
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in point of style, was often low enough. 

Of all descriptions of preaching thid 
is, perhaps, fraught with the most inju- 
rious influence on young and impressible 
natures ; they feel the sort of strait 
waistcoat into which it seeks to compress 
all the natural impulses of youth. They 
detect the cant of its phraseology, its in- 
consistency, its narrow, one-sided way of 
looking at everything, and they unhappily 
identify this narrowed interpretation of the 
Gospel with the " glad tidings " themselves. 
Some of a timid and impressible nature 
are induced in childhood to receive this in- 
terpretation with a superstitious reverence, 
from which in all after-life they never 
succeed in emancipating themselves ; others, 
of minds more akin to Lionel's, learn to 
doubt all religious profession, judging all 
by the worst ; a few are gifted with that 
happier temper which can separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and, however scanty 
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they may be, collect some grains of the 
former. 

Meanwhile Lionel pursued his lonely 
way to a church some three miles distant 
in another direction, where a Mr. Bennett 
preached the doctrines which have gained 
for his namesake of St. Barnabas so much 
notoriety. 

But, in truth, Lionel cared little or no- 
thing for high church or low church doc- 
trines, and his avoidance of Mr. Pitman 
sprang from other causes, and, as might 
be expected, was based more on feeling 
than on religious scruples. Strange as it 
may seem, it was the theatre that had led 
to Lionel's secession from the parish 
church. 

During the spring of the previous year, 
a company of actors had opened a little 
theatre, long disused, in the town of Rils- 
mead. Lionel had learnt to look on the 
Kilsmead theatre with interest ; for in days 
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of yore, when Rilsmead was a fa- 
vourite winter resort, ere the tide of 
fashion had carried its patronisers to 
Brighton, many names famous in the annals 
of the stage — Siddons, and Jordan, and 
Kean, and Young — ^had lent it a tempo- 
rary renown. ^ 

The boy had often in passing gazed 
wistfully on its neglected exterior, and 
desired to enter, that he might see even 
the ruins of the stage where once had 
trod those mighty ones whose story read 
so wondrous to the mind of the ardent 
lad. 

His delight was great when he first 
saw the announcement circulated through 
the town, displayed on bills hung in 
every shop window, that Mr. Linton, the 

manager of the Y Theatre, would 

open for the season with a "Numerous 
and Talented Company ; " and his indig- 
nation proportionate when, on the follow*- 
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ing Sunday, Mr. Pitman, in his sermon, 
denounced the stage in general, and 
that of Rilsmead in particular, as a thing 
to be shunned and held in abhorrence 
by every one of God's " peculiar people." 

In defiance of Mr. Pitman's disapproval, 
the Rilsmead Theatre opened on the ap- 
pointed night, and among the audience 
was Lionel. 

It was the boy's first initiation into 
the wondrous world of the stage; and 
among the listless circles at the opera- 
houses many might envy that enthusi- 
asm of a young fresh heart, which saw 
in the acting of Mrs. Linton, the ma- 
nager's wife, all the imagined glories of 
a Siddons. 

The company, however, did possess talent 
sufficient to have drawn respectable houses, 
had not Mr. Pitman carried on an uninter- 
mitting crusade against them — a crusade 
which in the end proved successful in deter- 
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ring all those who were tenacious of their 
religious reputation from attendance at 
the theatre, thereby abandoning it to the 
lower class of the community, for whose taste 
the manager had, unwisely perhaps, catered 
less than for the more refined circle he had 
hoped would have filled his boxes. How- 
ever, the harmless, old-fashioned sterling 
comedies, " The Rivals," and " She stoops 
to Conquer," the sentimental and equally 
old-fashioned " Stranger " and " Jane 
Shore," would have continued to attract 
an audience they might have helped 
to refine, if Mr. Pitman, all paramount in 
the bounded circles of Rilsmead, had not 
induced the more influential members of 
his flock to proceed, from absenting them- 
selves from the theatre, to ordering their 
servants, shopmen, and others dependent 
on them, to abstain likewise from enter- 
tainments injurious alike to health and 
morals. 
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In the loDg run, Mr. Pitman conquered— 
the theatre was closed — ^the company dis- 
persed — ^many hard-working, indigent men 
and women were thrown on the world, to 
struggle with want ere they succeeded in 
obtaining a fresh engagement. Many 
coarse, country clowns, on whose un- 
educated minds were dawning some rays of 
intelligence from the portraitures of the little 
«tage at Rilsmead, were driven back to the 
public-house as their only means of whiling 
away the evening — and the theatre returned 
to its old condition of neglect and decay ; 
while Mr. Pitman persuaded himself and 
his congregation that he had saved the 
inhabitants of Rilsmead from that utter 
demoralization and infidelity which must 
inevitably have arisen from listening to 
the language of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

To the natural resentment which the 
young enthusiast for the stage experienced 
at the bitter attacks levelled by Mr. Pitman 
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at his favourite amusement, was added a 
deeper cause for enmity. 

In his visits to the theatre, Lionel had 
formed an acquaintance, which had ripened 
into a boy's romantic liking, with one of 
the performers. To Lionel, unaccustomed 
to any society save that of boys his equals 
in years, but far inferior in mental gifts 
and refined tastes, or of the dull country 
squires, and their dull wives, who occasion- 
ally dined with Mrs. Harwood, his intimacy 
with the young actor, Cleveland, was a new 
era in life. 

We all know what the friendship of a 
boy with Lionel's warm heart and fervent 
fancy, and placed in Lionel's circumstances, 
is — ^how warm, how ardent, how almost 
rapturous — ^with how many ideal gifts, and 
graces, and fine qualities it invests its idol, 
which but ill stand the test of time, and the 
wear and tear of experience. With all 
these shone Cleveland in the eyes of Lionel ; 

VOL. I. K 
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while Cleveland, pleased at first with the 
boy's artlessness, so unlike the atmosphere 
in which he moved, then won by his many 
noble qualities and great abilities, returned 
the warmth of Lionel's friendship with an 
amount of regard which, less ardent than 
Lionel's, bade fair to be more lasting. 

The breaking up of the company parted 
the two friends ; Cleveland regretted that 
he was forced to separate from his young 
companion, but his talents had procured 
him an engagement at one of the best of the 
London minor theatres, which he was to 
enter on the following week — ^the previous 
night they had parted as we have de- 
scribed. 

Reader, can you recall the time when 
you were seventeen ? If not, or if, in looking 
back to it, it seems to you like any other 
time of life, I doubt if you have much of 
the poet in you ; for to all poetic natures 
there comes an era in life when the deeper 
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tone of the manly existence first throbs 
through the slight music of its boyhood, 
and brings a strange disturbance to that 
careless harmony. It is the struggle-time 
of life — the battle has commenced in which 
- we must conquer or die. 

It was now this time to Lionel, and 
within his breast struggled many painful 
thoughts. 

"What will the future bring me?" he 
thought " Am I to stay at home, wasting 
my time and the gifts Providence may 
have bestowed on me ? Is year after year 
to pass by unimproved, till I come to 
manhood and find myself useless. To 
vegetate in a country neighbourhood is 
not life. I feel within me energies that 
seek something to contend with — some 
difficulty to oppose and to conquer. I 
could conquer difficulties'' (and though 
he was alone his head rose and he pressed 
the ground more firmly) — "it is the want 

e2 
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of any — the want of anything worth 
thought, or . care, or exertion — that makes 
me wretched. They tell me that I have 
so much to be thankful for — ^that my lot 
is a favoured one. It is true that I have 
plenty to eat and drink, and a roof to 
shelter me, and am a gentleman — all very 
good things for those who prize them ; 
but, for me, there is not a lad I have seen 
leave his poor hovel to go tip to London, 
and there work out an independence, that I 
have not looked after and wished I was that 
lad. Oh, that I was, like him, in London, 
where the crowd of men is thick — ^where 
as much life is compressed into one day 
as is here languidly spread over years! 
Were I but Cleveland, now — Cleveland, 
how happy is he — ^full work for heart and 
hand ! Oh, what a life will be his 1 — ^how 
brilliant, how beautiful, to live in the 
sight and on the applause of one's fiellow- 
men — to mix with men of wit, of genius. 
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of reputation — great actors, great authors, 
poets, painters 1 To see all that he sees, 
hear all that he hears, mingle in the society- 
he mingles with — ^to be like Cleveland, 
and to live that life of heart, and soul, 
and brain, I would sacrifice my right 
arm. 

It was the boy's dream of London ; and 

strange as to some may seem the assertion, 

I am disposed to think that of all the 

dreams of youth (and youth dreams so 

many) it is perhaps the only one that 
« 

has some chance of being realized. 
London, in its exhaustless resources, is 
indeed capable of furnishing that life, to 
use Lionel's thought, " for heart, and soul, 
and brain," which youth so covets. 

"And if I were away from home," he 
continued, "who would miss me? — ^who 
would be the less happy for my absence ? 
Not ' Mrs. Harwood, who cares only for 
Mary and Louisa, and looks on Walter 
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and myself as burdens ; not Mary, who is 
too devout and too cold to mourn for any- 
one ; nor Louisa, who is so good and gentle 
that she can never be unhappy. Walter, 
perhaps — poor little Walter — he would miss 
me; but then Louisa would lend him 
the 'Arabian Nights' or Mrs. Hemans' 
poems, and he would lose his grief in them. 
But not one of them all cares for me as 
Cleveland did. I saw the tears in his 
eyes, though he did not wish me to see 
them, when he bid me good-bye; and 
though he spoke carelessly I saw his lip 
quiver; and I love him for it better than 
if he were brother, or sister, or father, and 
did not care what became of me." 

There was much exaggeration, sans 
doutej but not the less bitterness, in this 
soliloquy of a lad awaking from the dreams 
of childhood to look on life as a reality, and 
himself as one who has to play a part in 
it. 
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Lionel Harwood in his musings but 
expressed the . feelings struggling for utter- 
ance in thousands of young hearts, who 
see a place in the world for all but them- 
selves, and feel that they are condemned 
to inaction while others are pressing for- 
ward on the world's broad battle-field. 

Lionel entered the church in a frame of 
mind iU suited for devotion; he strove 
in vain to fix his thoughts on the prayer- 
book. He felt as though he were an anomaly 
in that orderly and, outwardly at least, 
devout congregation; each one there he 
supposed had some calling, some occupa- 
tion, some post in the world, and he was 
the only idle, unemployed member of the 
society met there to worship. He fan- 
cied, as he looked around and caught the 
chance look of anyone, that there was a 
sneer in the regard bestowed on him ; he 
fancied anyone whose eye was fixed on 
him was thinking, "What a shame that 
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that boy, now almost a young man, should 
have nothing to do ! " 

He was alone, on a bench near the 
door of the church, and began to feel that 
this made him conspicuous, and to wish 
some one would occupy one of the va- 
cant seats ; and it was a great relief to his 
nervous state of mind when two persons 
took their seats beside him. He began 
insensibly to feel his thoughts slip away 
from himself, and attach themselves to 
these new-comers; he felt sure he had 
never seen them before; he found him- 
self making conjectures, and weaving a 
story about them. About whom? Only 
a woman past the prime of life, gravely 
dressed in dark garments, taU, with pale, 
careworn features, and a youth some two 
years older than Lionel, it might be. That 
they were mother and son he saw at a 
glance, and yet there was little likeness be- 
tween them ; for not at any time could that 
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pale, long-faced, narrow-browed woman, 
with those, thin, pinched lips, and those 
weak blue eyes, and blond hair, with- 
out any gloss, have been handsome, scarcely 
well-looking; while the young man was 
strikingly good-looking, and altogether un- 
like her in style and cast of features — his 
complexion, hair, and eyes being all dark, 
and his countenance marked with so grave 
an expression of thought, of decision, and 
of self-command, that Lionel received from 
it, and from the whole self-possessed, quiet 
demeanour of the young stranger, a rebuke 
for his own perturbed, unsettled fiume of 
mind. There was another, however, who 
should have felt this rebuke more, and 
that was the youth's female companion ; 
since nothing could be less indicative 
of a settled or tranquil disposition than 
her demeanour. She moved repeatedly from 
one side to the other, adjusted her bon- 
net, took off her gloves, and put them on 
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again, spread her handkerchief on her 
lap, and then twisted it in rapid folds 
round her hands. In other respects, too, 
her demeanour was unlike that of others ; 
she sat while others stood, knelt to- 
wards the door when the rest faced 
to the altar, and, from the variety and 
eccentricity of her movements, kept Lionel 
in a fever lest she should break into 
some act of glaring indecorum, such as 
putting up her parasol, or addressing 
him aloud. He frequently looked at her 
companion, to observe how he bore all 
this, but he seemed not to notice 
it, and followed the clergyman with 
an air of fixed and devout attention. 
Only once in the course of the service 
did he too act unlike the rest of 
the congregation. In addition to be- 
ing a certain Sunday after Trinity, it 
was also some Saint's day, on which the 
Athanasian creed is read, rather unex-^ 
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pectedly to those not skilled in the ca- 
lendar. As the commencing words reached 
his ears, the young man, who had been 
standing, looked slightly surprised, slightly 
annoyed too, and then quietly sat down 
with his eyes fixed on the prayer-book, 
and the slightest, very slightest expres- 
sion of distaste hovering round his lips. 
This fixed Lionel's interest, and excited 
his sympathy. In common with thousands 
in the Church of England Communion, 
he felt repugnance for a creed the com- 
position of a man assuredly no wiser 
or better than his fellows, in an age 
when not many were wise or good — a 
creed which, not content with setting 
forth a profession of belief monstrous in 
its folly, barbarous in its phraseology, 
consigns to perdition those who do not 
believe what it is questionable if any 
one ever has believed. 

A shame and a blot on any church of 
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the nineteenth century is the reading tha 
dark and wicked composition of a darl 
and wicked generation. But Lionel, loath 
ing it in his soul, had never dared to d< 
what this young man did — did ii 
despite of the gestures of disapprobatioi 
indulged in by his companion, who dartec 
to her feet at the words which caused he] 
son to sit down, and uttered the response 
in a loud and vehement tone. Lione 
saw in that act, so quietly and calml] 
done, an expression of the strength an( 
calmness that he doubted not lay in tha 
youth's nature. During the sermon hi 
continued to scan his features ; and he fan 
cied he could detect, in the slight change 
that flitted over the young man's counte 
nance when he detected a flaw in th< 
preacher's argument, and certainly in the mo 
mentary pain that shadowed his brow, hi 
dislike of any arbitrary or imcharitable 
narrow or bigoted, sentiment or opinion tha 
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was enforced; while once, when the preacher 
broke into a eulogium on self-sacrifice and 
the charity which seeketh not her own, the 
glowing face of the young listener spoke his 
endorsement of sentiments that rose beyond 
the bounds of High-Churchmanship — into 
the wide liberty of Christian brother- 
hood. 

When the congregation were dispersing, 
Lionel reached the porch at the same time 
with the two occupants of the pew he had 
sat in. There the lady — unable longer, it 
would seem, to keep silence — said, in 
peevish tones, 

"I don't like this church! I won't 
come here any morel There is draught 
enough to give one his death of cold. 
And the pew-openers are so inattentive — 
we were standing I don't know how long 
before they showed us a seat." 

" No, scarcely a minute ; and the sermon 
was not tiresome. We might have done 
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worse, perhaps. Will you take my arm 
down the steps?" 

In her voice, so querulous and harsh, in 
his, so low and sweet-spoken, as if indulging 
her weakness, Lionel thought he had learned 
a history. He saw how fondly the son's 
glance rested on his mother — ^how care- 
fully he assisted her down the steps — ^how 
like a mother he was to his mother, shel- 
tering and supporting her weakness and 
foibles, even as a mother would those of a 
dear child, and yet reverencing and loving 
her with a love whose tenderness was 
nourished on the memories of the past 
and the duties of the present. 

Lionel had built his romance on a slender 
foundation ; but it sufficed to lead him to 
watch the mother and son as they walked 
on before him, on the road leading home- 
wards, till their paths diverged, and to 
think of them afterwards, with a deep 
desire to know more of their history. He 
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felt more contented since he had seen 
them ; for he fancied that in that young 
stranger he had seen one who, like himself, 
cherished an inner life of noble aspiration 
— one from whom he would meet with 
sympathy and friendship such as he had 
found in Cleveland ; but when he recalled 
the aflfection, the tenderness, of the youth's 
look and manner towards his harsh, unin- 
teresting-looking companion, Lionel thought 
of his own dead mother, whom he could 
not remember, and felt how great a gift 
must be the love of any mother — not a 
step-mother. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HUBERT ARDEN. 

Too grave, too earnest for his years in sooth, 

Who should be flushed with aU the glow of youth, 

Who learned to love him first learnSi to esteem ; 

And, forced with him to be the thing you'd seem. 

His lofty nature taught you to despise 

All fawning arts, all artful courtesies ; 

Till, moulded by his guiding mind, you grew 

Less reverent of the world, and to yourself more true ; 

Yet, still you missed a something of that art 

Which, e'er you know it, steals away your heart, 

And, while confessing he was wise and good. 

You owned you did not love him as you should. 

C. M. 

"My uncle Clifford is dead," said Mrs. 
Harwood, laying down the Times. " Very 
odd I should hear it first from the paper ; 
if they had done what was right, they 
would have written to me. Now, girls, we 
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must all go into mourning. I always wear 
black three months for an uncle, and six 
weeks will do for each of you. Lionel, you 
and Walter must put on a piece of crape 
and get black gloves, for though my blood 
relations are nothing to you, still it will look 
respectable and be right." 

" I hope, mamma, my great-uncle died in 
a happy frame of mind." 

"I trust so, Mary; but, alas! how hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the king- 
dom of heaven ! I wonder how he has left 
his money? I don't fancy we shall be any 
the better for it." 

" I wonder how Cousin William and his 
daughter are left ? " said Louisa. 

" Ay, indeed, how ? I believe my uncle 
never forgave William. Well, I don't think 
it spoke well for them refusing my oflfer to 
take the girl under my care; there she is 
now, I suppose, growing up quite a wild 
Indian." 

VOL. 1. L 
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"Perhaps, mamma, they may come to 
England now?" 

"I don't see why they should, Louisa; 
and I wish you would give up that habit of 
* perhapsing,' it is so easy to * perhaps ' any- 
thing. I might say perhaps the sky will fall 
to-day, but it doesn't follow that it will." 

" But, mamma, under the circumstances 
it is very natural." 

" There again, Louisa ; how often have I 
told you that to say a thing is very natural 
is tantamount to saying it is very wrong ; 
of our natural selves we can do nothing 
right." 

" I fear, Louisa, dear, that your sentiments 
are stiU too worldly," said her sister. 

" Oh, for goodness sake, Mary, don't you 
bother with your sermons ! " exclaimed the 
usually meek Louisa, losing temper; "of 
course I know what mamma says is all very 
right, without your telling me." 

"Well," said the caustic Mary, "you might 
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be more subdued and ladylike in your man- 
ners, Louisa, and more elegant in your vo- 
cabulary; but I shall say no more, I think 
any approach to recrimination unseemly 
from me." 

" I beg your pardon, Mary,'' said the con- 
trite Louisa ; " I am sure I am very wrong, 
and especially when we have just heard of 
Uncle Clifford's death." 

"Mary, don't forget to write to Mrs. 
Mason, and tell her we can't dine with her 
on Thursday; and be sure you write on 
black-edged paper; we can't be seen any- 
where for a week or two, remember." 

" Then, mamma, I wish you would allow 
Walter and me to take lessons from Mrs. 
Arden — ^it would be so useful to know Ger- 
man, and her terms are so reasonable ; and 
now that we are to shut ourselves up it will 
be so dull if we have nothing to do." 

" Nothing to do, Louisa, and aU the things 
for the Dorcas ? " 

l2 
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"But you know, Mary, I hate plain 
work." 

" And for that reason you ought to do it. 
The things that are most distasteful to us 
are those we should most practise." 

"Like St. Catherine of Sienna," said 
Lionel, "who never changed her linen, 
and threw her dinner to the cats — or 
St. Apollonia, who pulled out all her 
teeth." 

Mrs. Harwood and Mary did not con- 
descend to answer Lionel's remark, but 
Louisa tittered, and Walter begged to 
know where he could read about it. 

" In the lives of the saints," said Lionel ; 
"and some day, when Mary is canonized, 
you will read in the life of St. Mary of 
Harwood that she worked her fingers to 
the bone, and that her favourite hymn 
while doing so was Hhe Song of the 
Shirt.'" 

Walter was delighted, and asked with 
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glee what would be said of Louisa; but 
Mrs. Harwood and Mary, rising majes- 
tically, declared they would not listen to 
such profanity, and left the room with 
the air of martyrs. 

" Is not this unendurable ? " said Lionel, 
when they were gone. " Is there any 
other house in England where cant and 
hypocrisy are carried to the pitch they are 
here?" 

"Oh, Lionel," said Louisa, piteously, 
"you must really not speak so to me of 
mamma ; though, to be sure, she and Mary 
are very strict, and I do wish sometimes 
they were not always so down on 

you." 

" Well, Louisa," said Lionel, " I believe 
you are a good creature at heart, and 
I wish you were well married and out 
of their clutches." 

Louisa looked up timidly, and saw 
Lionel's honest, kindly eyes fixed on her 
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with such genuine interest, that her heart, 
poor thing, quite melted. 

" Lionel," she said, hurriedly, " will you 
always be my friend and stand by me, 
and I will tell you something?" 

" Honour bright 1 " said Lionel. 

" Then I don't believe in all the stuff 
mamma and Mary talk; but I dare not 
contradict them, unless 1 am sure of 
some one to support me. So, shall we 
be friends, and stand by each other ? " 

" Agreed," said Lionel ; " your hand 
on it. Loo, and Master Walter there 
mustn't betray us." 

"Not if you let me in too. Loo." 

"Agreed too; and what shall be the 
terms of our agreement? First, that we 
are always to take part with one ano- 
ther, right or wrong, if we are attacked, 
but are never to be the attackers. Se- 
condly, that we shall try and make 
some profitable use of our time — and 
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what was it you said about German 
lessons, Louisa?" 

"A Mrs. Arden, who has just come 
to the neighbourhood, has sent in her 
card, offering to give German lessons at 
a very cheap rate, and Walter and I 
thought we would like to learn Ger- 
man." 

"And so would I," said Lionel; "and 
why shouldn't we begin V " 

"Why, I doubt if mamma and Mary 
would approve of it." 

" I don't see how they can well ob- 
ject." 

" I believe mamma thinks that the Ger- 
man language le^ds to scepticism." 

" Tell her you want to read Luther's 
bible in the original, and to translate 
the Hermhuter tracts ; you know what we 
read the other day about the Hermhuters — 
they are the German Methodists." 

The compact was thereupon entered into, 
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and Lionel felt the efficacy of uniting his 
interests with those of others about him. It 
is true, Louisa Woodward's intellect was not 
of the most brilliant order, but there was a 
spring of good feeling beneath the surface 
of prim conventionality that was worth 
penetrating to. 

He demanded with so much firmness 
that Mrs. Harwood should allow them to 
commence the study of German, and ad- 
duced so many excellent and persuasive 
reasons, especially the Herrnhuter one, that, 
to Louisa and Walter's delight, he bore 
them the wished-for permission. 

When Mrs. Harwood had given her con- 
sent to the German studies, Lionel un- 
dertook to walk to Laburnum Cottage, 
where Mrs. Arden resided, on the out- 
skirts of Rilsmead. He set off after 
breakfast the next morning, and soon 
reached the cottage, where, one on each side 
of the gate, stood the two laburnums from 
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which it derived its designation. Laburnum 
Cottage did not at all resemble a cottage 
near Richmond or Twickenham. It was 
built of brick, and was two stories high; 
it had, too, a green hall-door with a brass 
knocker, and ditto plate, inscribed, "Mrs. 
Arden, Teacher of German and the Piano." 
On either side the door was a window, 
and in that on the right-hand side hung 
a card with "Furnished Apartments" in 
characters visible from the road, over the 
iron railings. There were three windows 
in the story above fronting to the road, 
and a slate roof sloped down to each of 
the four sides of this very unromantic-look- 
ing abode. 

Lionel's knock was answered by a slat- 
ternly maid-of-all-work, whose dress was 
pinned up behind in a three-cornered 
figure peculiar to maids-of-all-work. She 
informed him that Mrs. Arden was at 
home — ^would he be pleased to walk in ? — 
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and ushered him into the room labelled 
"Furnished Apartments" — ^very cold and 
cheerless it was, with a round table in the 
centre, eight cane chairs round the sides, 
a harsh red carpet, and a black leather 
arm-chair. 

He had barely time to glance round 
the room, and take in the inventory of 
its scanty furniture, when the door opened 
and Mrs. Arden entered — whom at a 
glance he recognized as the lady who had 
sat beside him the previous Sunday. Mrs. 
Arden, dressed in grey Orleans, with a 
black apron, and a cap with black bows, 
a shawl threadbare, but still cashmere, 
thrown across her shoulders, and looking 
very tall and gaunt — very bilious, too, 
and vinegary — did not strike Lionel as 
more prepossessing than the Mrs. Arden 
of the Sunday previous — perhaps less so. 
However, he stood his ground, and bow- 
ing, " supposed he addressed Mrs. Arden." 
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That lady scanned him with a quick, 
ravenous eye, full of suspicion. There was 
something in his appearance that seemed 
to re-assure her, and she answered, with 
the tones and manner of a lady, 

"Mrs. Arden. Whom may I have the 
honour of addressing ? — but pray be seated.'' 

" My sister. Miss Woodward of the 
Park, with a younger brother and my- 
self, are desirous of profiting by your in- 
struction in German," said Lionel. 

Mrs. Arden's face lighted up ; she looked 
gracious — yes, she might once have been 
well-looking. 

" I shall be most happy," she said. 
"When do you think of commencing?" 
On the earliest day you can name." 

"That will be any day you choose — 
to-morrow if you will. What books have 
you?" 

"None; but I can procure a grammar 
and dictionary at Rilsmead." 
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"Without doubt, and you will first 
make yourself acquainted with the letters. 
Shall we, then, commence to-morrow ? " 

" By all means." 

"And you wish me to wait on you ? 

" Yes, on account of my sister ; other- 
wise, indeed, we would not trouble you." 

"No, it is no trouble; I like to walk, 
to be about — I think less then." 

"I think this is not the first time I 
have had the pleasure of meeting you, 
Mrs. Arden. Last Sunday, I think, you 
occupied the same pew with me at Christ 
Church, and your son " 

" What of him ? " she asked hastily, 
again fixing a ravenous, suspicious look 
on Lionel. 

"Pardon me, I was about to inquire if 
that was your son." 

" My son ? Yes, he is my son ; what of 
that ? " All her courtesy vanished now — she 
appeared an irritable, suspicious, ill-man- 
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nered ogress. "You know nothing of 
him," she continued ; " or if you do, why 
do you come here under false colours — are 
you hired or paid to act the spy on me 
and mine ? " 

Lionel, astounded at this attack, could 
not find words to express his astonish- 
ment; and his interrogator, perhaps con- 
struing his silence into guilt, grew more 
indignant, and raised her voice to its 
shrillest pitch. 

" I see it all now ! " she cried ; " and 
you had nearly duped me with your 
gentlemanly air and mild manner — all a 
pretence to come and rob me. But I 
will appeal to the laws — ^they shall pro- 
tect me; and I am not the weak, old, 
helpless woman I seem. Hubert is able 
to protect me now ; he is no longer a 
boy — no, I defy you and all his myrmi- 
dons to harm me nowl" 

Her manner had grown frightfully agi- 
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tated, waving her arms, and raising her 
voice to a scream. Lionel felt he was in 
the presence of a lunatic, when the door 
opened, and the youth whom he had seen 
with her entered the room. 

"My dear mother, why all this agita- 
tion and excitement ? " he exclaimed. 
"You have nothing to fear — ^nothing, I 
am sure, from this gentleman. Come, 
you owe him some apology for this mis- 
take.'' Then, turning to Lionel, "We 
have enemies, sir, who have caused my 
mother much fear and trouble, and she 
distrusts strangers from having been de- 
ceived by them." 

"Do you know him, Hubert?" asked 
his mother, now in timid, apprehensive 
accents, all her fury and excitement gone. 

" Yes, I know him," said the young 
man, in soothing accents. " Let me ex- 
plain everything. Will you leave us a 
few moments? — then all will be right." 
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Mrs. Arden seemed once more the formal, 
but well-bred, lady; she bowed courte- 
ously, and, without speaking, left the room. 

"I heard my mother's voice," said 
Hubert Arden, and I hastened to the 
rescue ; for I knew from the tone that 
she was agitated, and had perhaps for- 
gotten the rules of courtesy. My poor dear 
mother I But you must forgive her, sir ; 
believe me, there is cause enough for her 
eccentricity." 

"I can only rejoice," said Lionel, "at 
what has gained me your acquaintance. 
I have no friends in this neighbourhood, 
and " 

"And I cannot aspire to make any," 
said Arden, as Lionel paused. "Our posi- 
tion here is a very lowly one ; my mother 
hopes to earn something by lodging-letting 
and teaching. I — ^well, if I can do any- 
thing I will, but I fear there is little 
employment Jiere.*' 
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"Then you, too, wish for occupation?" 
said Lionel. " It is my earnest desire also, 
and it was with this object I sought out 
Mrs. Arden, to enlist her as my instructor 
in German." 

"And my poor mother thought, doubt- 
less, that you were an emissary of a great 
enemy of ours, one whom she fears, and 
with cause. You will forgive her ?" 

" I hope you will also forgive the alarm 
I caused her?" 

" It is over now." 

"And when Mrs. Arden comes to the 
Grange to instruct us, will you also favour 
me with a visit ?" 

" For what purpose, Mr. ? May I ask 

your name ?" 

" Lionel Harwood." 

"Mr. Harwood— I cannot help you in 
German, I fear." 

" No, I merely request a visit." 

" You are very kind, but our positions 

r 
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will not admit of that. I am not a gentle- 
man — ^you are." 

"Then I am mistaken in you," cried 
Lionel " I fancied you would have given 
another meaning to the word gentleman 
than the conventional one." 

"Pardon me, the generally received 
meaning of any term is almost invariably 
the one in which we should take it." 

" I do not think so," said Lionel ; " how 
many words are degraded from their high 
and proper significance — and shall we not 
labour to restore them to it?" 

" It will be but labour in vain, I fear," 
said Arden ; " the standard of the world is 
the one we must measure things by." 

"Yet you do not always follow that 
maxim," said Lionel, triumphantly: "not 
last Sunday, for instance, when you sat 
down in silence at the reading of the 
Athanasian creed, while the rest of the 
congregation stood and responded." 

VOL. I. M 
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Arden coloured. 

"Our religious convictions," he said, 
after a pause, "must not be regulated by 
the opinions of others — they are between 
us and heaven ; but as members of society 
we should not, in worldly matters, infringe 
its laws." 

" You are very young to have adopted a 
fixed rule of conduct such as you propound 
— not much older than I, and I am seven- 
teen." 

" I am twenty," said Arden, and he sighed. 

"Well, that is not old." 

" Old to be without an aim in life." 

" Yes, even at my age I feel that." 

"But you, Mr. Harwood, you are not 
without aim ?" 

"When you know me better you will 
see I am ; but it would rather surprise me 
to hear you, so — well, so grave for your 
age, complain of the same want." 

" I fulfil a duty," said Arden, sadly but 
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loftily, " and that duty shuts out from me 
any present aim or hope in life; you, I 
hope, are also not voluntarily idle ?" 

"No, on the contrary, I long — oh, so 
earnestly ! — ^for some interest in life. If I 
could only go to a great town — ^to London, to 
Liverpool — and there work out something 
for myself. Do you know, I would rather 
sit at a merchant's desk and toil over 
accounts all day than wander about the 
country." 

"Right, right 1" exclaimed Arden, and 
his face lighted with enthusiasm ; " there is 
nothing like labour, nothing so manly, 
so godlike, except," he added, as the glow 
died from his face and calm resolve settled 
in its stead — " except duty." 

"But duty can never forbid labour,'* 
said Lionel. 

" No, but it may often call us away from 
it — ^it may forbid constant strenuous ap- 
plication ; and still more, that particular 

M 2 
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branch of labour in which we feel we might 
excel ; and labour, though in itself good, 
should be constant, undisturbed, and rightly- 
directed, to be happy or successful. The 
cobbler, you know, will not make much by 
coach-building, nor the painter by author- 
ship." 

" And what occupation do you think the 
most desirable ?" 

" For myself, ov per se?^^ 
"In itself." 

" That of the author." 
"Ah!" said Lionel, gladly, "so have I 
thought." 

" But not when pursued for bread," said 
Arden. " I speak of free, not enforced, 
authorship. I envy the man who, of his 
free will, sits down to cover his paper with 
those glorious hieroglyphics that clothe 
the thoughts of his golden leisure. Alone 
in his study, through the silent hours, as 
he pursues his task, the forms of an ideal 
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world — a world of his own creation — rise 
up and surround him ; the creatures he 
has summoned into being — ^tender, loving, 
pathetic, by turns — pass before him ; while, 
into the future he unrolls the many-pictured 
panorama, on which his art has painted 
the story of their lives. What employ- 
ment so real, so earnest, yet so beautiful, as 
this?" 

" What, indeed ?" cried Lionel, and into 
his soul seemed borne, from Arden's words, 
the desire to enter on the employment he 
so eulogized. Arden's next words seemed 
to forbid the attempt. 

"But not everyone," he said, "should 
rashly enter on this employment — only real, 
earnest workers, with patience and love in 
their souls, should come to it. Then it 
matters little if their gift be small, still the 
work will be hallowed to them." 

"Andto the world?" 

" It may not interest or please the world ; 
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but true workers in the realms of liter- 
ature seek not the world's applause. They 
are happy if they win it ; and if they win 
it not, are content. They are working 
out their lives in the task to which their 
nature calls them ; and what can be better 
or nobler than this ?" 

" I have a friend," said Lionel, " who 
is an actor. What do you think of his 
occupation ?" 

" That it is one of the noblest. Not so 
creative as authorship, perhaps, yet only 
second to it ; and certainly good acting is 
superior, even in creative power, to inferior 
authorship. How many characters on the 
stage are made more by the genius of the 
actor than the power of the author I The 
gifted, the truly great actor, stands as the 
medium between men and the author he 
interprets. Of the thousands who have seen 
the French actress Rachel, or the German 
Schroeder Devrient, or our English Helen 
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Faucit, how many had never before spelled 
out the hundredth part of the subtle beau- 
ties of Shakspeare, or Schiller, or Racine ! 
I remember," said Arden, half speaking to 
himself, " when first I saw Helen Faucit as 
Juliet^ into what a world of beauty, hitherto 
undreamed of, she transported me. Per- 
haps, though," he added, " it had been as 
well for me^ doomed to dwell in a sphere 
so diflferent, had I never known that intox- 
icating realm of love and beauty in which 
she moved a queen — a divinity." 

"I am glad you speak so enthusiasti- 
cally of my friend's profession," said Lionel ; 
"and if it be indeed, as I believe it is, 
so noble, it is only the more suited to 
him." 

"Ah! you think so," said Hubert 
Arden, smiling gently on Lionel. "You 
then love your friend?" 

"With my heart," said Lionel 

" You are fortunate, if, as I doubt not, 
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he is worthy of your esteem as well as 
affection/' 

"He is," said Lionel; "but even were 
it otherwise, we should not question where 
our confidence is placed. 

' I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart — 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art,' 

should ever be the language of love and 
friendship." 

" Oh 1 beware 1 " cried Arden; " that is a 
fearfiilly false, a fatally dangerous creed; 
it has wrecked the happiness of many 
lives, polluted many pure hearts, dragged 
down many high ones: do not let me 
hear you, so young, endorse that fatal sen- 
timent." 

"Nay, if our own hearts are true and 
pure, we shall not love unworthily." 

" You may live to be miserably con- 
vinced of your error. You have just seen 
my poor mother, so worn, so agitated, so 
unnerved, yet she was a young, happy. 
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trusting girl once, I have heard ; but she 
believed like you, she paused not to ask 
if guilt was in the heart of him she 
loved, and — ^but you must really pardon 
me, Mr. Harwood, I forget I speak to a 
stranger/' 

" No, no, pray proceed — ^you will oblige 
me. 

" Some other time perhaps, not now." 

"You wiU then come and see me?" 

"No, I think not, thank you; but if 
at any time you should wish to renew 
our conversation, your visits will be wel- 
come. By the way, let me show you my 
snuggery," and he led the way to a room 
at the back of the house. 

What a contrast to that they had just 
quitted! — of the same size and proportions, 
with the same description of furniture, 
but the walls brightened with pictures, 
chiefly in water colours, of some of the 
fairest scenes of English landscape. There 
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wound, in its soft loveliness, the Thames, 
through the rich landscape of Richmond, 
and by the groves of Nuneham. There 
smiled, in their almost Italian loveliness, 
many a bay and cove of beautiful Devon- 
shire, and the fair hop gardens of Kent; 
nor was London, majestic, unrivalled Lon- 
don, forgotten, as many of its grand river 
scenes, bridged colossally, with the sombre 
orange skies of a London evening over- 
hanging and reflected in the waters, tes- 
tified. 

There too hung a few engravings. 
Helen Faucit, as Antigone^ with dark mourn- 
ful eyes full of impending doom — the Trial 
of Lord William Russell — the Departure 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. No ballet-girls 
or sporting scenes — no gay, flashy phases 
of life. All in Hubert Arden's study was 
beautiful, but of a calm, grave beauty; 
and in every scene of human life the dig- 
nity of devotion, of self-sacrifice, of patri- 
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otism, of fidelity to truth, was shewn in 
its noblest light. 

Three sides of the room were thus 
adorned ; the fourth looked probably on 
a yard or garden, but every pane of the 
lower compartment of the window was 
formed of pictured glass, through which the 
light shone with a softened and enriched 
glow on the storied walls, on the well- 
stored book-stands, and on the writing- 
table strewn with MSS. and writing 
materials. 

It was a room to charm Lionel, where 
within four narrow walls was gathered 
so much to beautify and elevate exist- 
ence. 

" Your studies, what are they ? " he 
asked, glancing over the books. They were 
principally German and English, most of 
them philosophical or theological, and the 
titles even of the greater number strange 
to Lionel; but one stand he found occu- 
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pied by the poets of this century — especially 
of its later years — Tennyson, Longfellow, 
the Brownings, Coventry Patmore, and 
Owen Meredith." 

"I should like to visit you often," 
said Lionel, simply, as he saw so many 
volumes he had heard of but never 
read. 

Arden's brow slightly contracted. Had 
Lionel been watching his face he would 
have seen the proposal was distasteful; 
indeed, had he been a man, Arden would 
have met this palpable hint with a curt 
refusal. Such a reply was almost on his 
lips, when something in the youthful, 
eager, unsuspecting face of the lad ar- 
rested it. He paused, and then said 
gently, 

" If you would like to come here 
sometimes, you will find everything the 
room contains at your disposal, except 
indeed myself; but you will not think 
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me rude if I pursue my studies as if you 
were not present?" 

"No — oh, indeed I should like that 
best; if I could hope, Mr. Arden, that 
it would not interrupt you, I should be 
so glad to come — sometimes," he added 
archly, and, with a slight smile, repeat- 
ing Arden's intonation. 

"Nay, as often as you like," said 
Arden, his manner changing to frank 
heartiness, "you will be welcome; and 
if on further acquaintance we like each 
other, and Mr. Harwood the gentle- 
man is willing to be a friend of Hubert 
Arden, who has but slight pretension to 
that title, we may perhaps find, as there 
seems to be some similarity of taste 
between us, both pleasure and profit in 
each other's society. And now, shall we 
seek my mother and conclude your en- 
gagement with her ? " 

He led the way to Mrs. Arden's sit- 
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ting -room, where they found her work- 
ing. She was again calm and well-bred, 
did not allude to what had passed, and 
in a few words it was arranged that she 
should go to the Park the following morn- 
ing. 

Then Lionel walked home, feeling 
happy once more — ^not that his young 
friendship for Cleveland was dimmed, 
but that he experienced the delight, 
sweet and natural to every young and 
earnest mind, of having met with one 
to understand and sympathise with him; 
but Lionel felt that Hubert Arden 
could never supply the place of Cleve- 
land. 

In the grave, somewhat stern, and self- 
concentrated nature of Arden, there was 
lacking all that graceful and subtle fas- 
cination that made Cleveland popular 
with all who knew him. At twenty, 
Hubert Arden seemed all manhood — 
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calm, severe, resolved. At twenty - five 
there still lingered in James Cleveland 
the winning charm of the child, the fine 
sensibility of the woman, which enter so 
largely into the temperament of the man 
of genius. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Hubert's study. 

Come my boy, your comrades straying 
Tlurough the dewy cowslip meads, 

Do not envy them the playing 
That best suits their nature's needs. 

Matching best with active limb, 
Glowing cheek, and sparkling eyes ; 

With youth's merriment and whim, 
All that God to you denies. 

Be, for us, a tamer walking, 

We will wander, hand in hand, 
Where old Homer stiU is talking 

In the old Hellenic land. 

CM. 

The next twelvemonth passed more hap- 
pily for Lionel than many that had 
gone before. He had paid frequent visits 
to Arden's study, and had spent hours 
there occupied in reading those modern 
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works that were not to be found in the 
library at the Park. Reading desultorily 
everything that came to hand of poetry 
and fiction, he was receiving, perhaps, pre- 
cisely the education he wanted — a soften- 
ing and refining one; for hitherto, while 
in Lionel's nature all the good qualities that 
belong to simple and rustic life had been 
inherent, the sober and harmonized tone 
of intellectual culture had been wanting. 
The intellectual taste, however, existed ; and 
now, finding food suited to it, the boy's 
character became insensibly moulded into 
finer shape, and daily evinced the deep- 
ening power. 

Not to every one is given the nice 
discernment of individual character and its 
peculiar wants, that fits them to become 
instructors of youth. Mrs. Arden did not 
possess it. She made a dry routine of the 
German lessons, and Walter soon gave 
them up as too difficult for him. Louisa 
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continued to . study patiently, but mecha- 
nically ; while Lionel, with superior insight, 
was able to detect the grandeur and beauty 
of the language which Mrs. Arden seemed 
unable to appreciate beyond its value as 
an article she could sell to others. But 
who can blame her? Who can blame any 
one at her time of life, if the marketable 
value of what they possess seems to them 
the all in all ? It is well for the young to 
talk finely of poetry and beauty, &c., &c.; 
but when these have been all bleached 
out of your life by the bleak winds of 
poverty and trial, then you learn to think 
the bag of coals and the joint of meat 
weigh a great deal more in the balance 
than any amount of rose-leaves and rhythm. 

Mrs. Arden did not win many hearts at 
the Grange. Walter feared and disliked 
her since the day she boxed his ears ; 
Louisa thought her harsh and capricious; 
Mrs. Harwood and Mary said, "she took 
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airs and Lionel, while he pitied her, 
that pity excited by the hints Hubert 
had dropped, still could not but think 
her one of the least lovable persons — 
his step-mother being the other — he had 
met. 

So a year passed quietly away, and the 
mtimacy between Lionel and Arden did 
not progress so rapidly as one might have 
thought. Perhaps Arden saw things too 
exclusively from his own point of view, 
and did not make sufficient allowance 
for others. He certainly thought Lionel 
deficient in earnestness and application, 
and from the pinnacle of his twenty 
years smiled down kindly, and perhaps 
somewhat scornfully, on Lionel's studies. 
" You learn nothing," he would say, 
" from poetry and novels ; it is waste 
of time reading so many. You ought 
to adopt some graver course of reading; 
there are ' Stephen's Lectures on History,' 
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or Dr. Arnold's — they will help you to 
a course of historical reading that will 
strengthen your mind." 

Speaking thus wisely, he was completely 
wrong; and Lionel, revelling amid his 
poems and novels, was right. 

It is not strengthening which the mind 
of a young man needs— in its own untried 
vigour, and youth, and elasticity, it is only 
too strong and nervous; it is tranquil- 
izing, softening, poeticizing ; and these may 
even fit it for the severer paths of study. 
Build a youth up only with mathematics, 
and algebra, and history, and what have 
you gained? Mostly a hard, practical 
man, a common-place production of our 
age — a good working machine, very useful 
and respectable. But would you have some- 
thing more ? — would you have a Scott, or a 
Bulwer, or a Tennyson ? Give the youth 
his land of poesy to revel in — let his young, 
undisciplined, colt-like nature soften down 
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beneath its influence — let it mellow into 
that rich, accomplished manhood which is 
thus fitted for graver studies, and he will 
enter then with zest on the study of history, 
of the classics, of science ; for he will thus 
be brought into that frame of mind that 
will see in each of these not so many facts, 
not so much mere knowledge, but a king- 
dom over which the mind may extend its 
empire in wise and beneficent rule, and 
thus enrich and elevate all who come within 
its influence. 

If Arden fell into the common mis- 
take of supposing that all romantic reading 
is at Lionel's age waste of time, he did 
no more than once or twice express his 
opinion in some similar terms. Generally 
he was too occupied with his own studies 
to notice Lionel's, who thus enjoyed many 
happy and useful hours in his friend's 
study. 

It sometimes happened that, when they 
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had been occupied for some hours, Arden 
would propose a rapid walk across country, 
in order to banish the iU effects that might 
result from overlong study. In these walks, 
Arden came out rather in the character 
that suited his y^ars, than the severe one 
he assumed in his study. He indulged in 
speculations, romantic and whimsical 
enough, discussed opinions, gave loose to 
fancies, and seemed more of the "youth 
light-hearted and content." Then, by frag- 
ments, did Lionel learn something — ^not 
much — of his story: that his mother had 
married beneath her, and unhappily— 
that his father was still living — that it 
was his conduct that had so wrecked 
Mrs. Arden's nerves, and his pursuit she 
dreaded. Lionel heard, too, that Arden 
had hoped to become an artist ; that 
painting was his talent, but that he had 
soon become sensible of the long continued 
and constant study needed to attain any 
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celebrity in that art; that this he would 
willingly have undertaken, but could not 
abandon his mother, whose mode of life, 
often moving from place to place, denied 
him the opportunity of study. Could he 
have settled in London, he might, he said, 
have attained the object of his strong 
desire ; but there they had been discovered, 
as in every large town. 

Had he felt such certainty, or even 
strong probabiUty, of success, bs might 
have justified his going to Italy, and 
taking Mrs. Arden there, he would have 
gone ; but that he had not felt So 
his duty seemed plain — to relinquish 
his dream of art and artist life, to 
devote himself to his mother, and to 
the prosecution of such studies as should 
qualify him for the situation of tutor or 
secretary in a family where his mother 
might either be received as teacher, or 
near to which she could live. 
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When he had heard this tale, rather 
put together out of fragments of Arden's 
conversation during the year, than con- 
secutively told, Lionel began to dis- 
cern the true nobility of Arden's cha- 
racter, and to perceive how, at the 
call of duty, he had abandoned the 
labour dear to his soul, and by which ' 
he might have risen to fame. He now 
felt that this young man, whom some 
might have reproached as leading an in- 
active, unprofitable existence, was, in the 
very acceptance of that existence, oflFering 
up daily a sublime sacrifice of all his 
most cherished desires and feelings at the 
shrine of duty. 

"But you have not told me why you 
refused to join in the Athanasian creed," 
said Lionel one day, as they were walking. 

" Because my opinions are what are 
called Unitarian," was Arden's answer. 
" Does that shock you ? " he asked. 
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smiling, as he saw Lionel's look of as- 
tonishment. 

"Rather," said Lionel. 

" Well, we will not discuss the subject," 
said Arden, "as I think neither of us 
wishes to proselytize the other." 

" But why, then, do you go to 
church ? " 

"There is no other place of worship 
here, except the Baptist chapel, and I 
prefer the service of the Church of Eng- 
land." 

"But you must meet with a great 
deal in it in which you cannot join ? " 

" No, not so much : a few prayers, 
that is all." 

" Then, the Nicene Creed — ^how can you 
join in that ? " 

"I cannot." 

"Yet you stand up as the rest do?" 
" I do, because, if I go to church know- 
ing that it forms part of the service, I 
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am not, I think, justifiable if I shock the 
opinions of others, or act diflferently from 
them." 

"Then why act diflferently when the 
other creed w^is read ? " 

"When I know it will be read I do 
not attend service. The Sunday you 
noticed me I was taken by surprise, and 
I was sorry for it; but that creed is so 
exceptional, that I could not but feel my- 
self guilty if I seemed to countenance it. 
The Nicene Creed, however false I may 
think it^ but expresses the known opinions 
of the congregation. The Athanasian 
Creed does more than this — ^it dares to 
exclude from salvation those who do not 
believe what it sets forth. In this I 
could not seem to acquiesce — indeed, I 
hope few can, without more or less pain 
and reluctance." 

" I shall not stand when it is read in 
future," said Lionel. 
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" I hope you will, if you believe it." 

" But I do not believe it" 

" It is impossible you can have formed 
your opinion in a moment," replied Arden, 
gravely ; "and you should beware of taking 
any up hastily." 

" And will you not allow me to study 
your creed ?" 

" I do not see that I have any power to 
prevent you." 

" I mean, will you not tell me what 
your opinions are, and lend me some books 
that treat of the matter ?" 

" No ; I am happy in my own faith. I 
believe it the truest — certainly the most 
Scriptural; but I am sure no one faith 
can meet the requirements of all minds ; 
and I do not know if mine would meet the 
requirements of yours better, or even as 
well, as the one you have been educated 
in. Therefore, I shall not help to unsettle, 
or seek to change, your creed." 
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" I suppose I must acquiesce," said Lionel, 
laughing, but a little mortified. " The laws 
of Arden are like those of the Medes and 
Persians." 

Nevertheless, the next day on which 
Lionel visited Arden he abandoned his 
favourite shelf, and sought out and found a 
work on the Unitarian controversy, which 
he was beginning to study, when Arden, 
who probably had some suspicion of what 
he was about, looked over his shoulder 
and laid his hand on the volume. 

"Not here, Harwood," he said, gravely; 
" nor from my books. Religious opinions 
are not to be made boy's play." 

Lionel flushed. Arden's speech hurt him. 

"I don't know why you call it boy's 
play," he said, "if I wish to come at the 
truth. Are we not told in the Bible to 
* prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good ;' and how can we be said to have 
proved anything if we have never searched 
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into any creed but the one we were taught 
as children." 

"Your observation is very just," said 
Arden, " and I beg your pardon if I have 
hurt you by the term I used. Nevertheless, 
you are so young that I feel I should be 
responsible for any opinions you might 
form from what I may have said; and 
my duty to Mrs. Harwood forbids me to 
allow you to pursue these studies here. 
When you are a man, if the subject still 
interests you, you may search and judge 
for yourself ; but not now." 

He removed the volume, and the subject 
was not renewed between them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COUNTRY RAMBLES. 

Fkce me by the English meadows, 

Where the waters fall, 
And the summer calm is broken 

By the cuckoo's call. 

Milky hawthorn, purple lilac, — 

Give them to my hand ; 
Let me scent the yellow cowslips 

Of my English land. 

Let me hear the oxen lowing 

Li our English fields ; 
Give me of the luscious honey 

That the brown bee yields. 

C. M. 

Six months have passed, and Mr. Clifford, 
Ada, and Miss Fowler are living quietly 
near Rilsmead, and they are a great deal 
at Mrs. Harwood's ; and I think Mrs Har- 
wood was never before so genial in temper 
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or SO gracious in manner — even Lionel 
rarely has to complain of a bitter or sar- 
castic speech. Mary Woodward follows 
suit, and also comes out in brighter colours. 
She is not now so exclusively devoted to 
"Mark CuUen/' or the "Dorcas." And, 
wondrous change I — ^how shall I fitly 
chronicle it? — Mrs. Harwood, who had 
been wont to call cards — even De la Rue's 
best — ^the devil's playthings — and not only 
Mrs. Harwood, but Mary — ^the saintlike, 
austere Mary — relaxed so far as to join 
nightly in a rubber — Mr. Clifford and 
Miss Fowler making up the needful pariie 
carrk. What strange influence had brought 
this about? Even that old, sweet, per- 
suasive, fatal influence that man has over 
the gentler nature of woman. " One 
ought," Mrs. Harwood observed, "to en- 
courage anything that led men to like 
home. Too much austerity drove them 
to seek amusement elsewhere." And Mary 
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observed, "she certainly had entertained 
strong scruples concerning cards, but we 
should not forget that it is the abuse of 
things innocent in thenaselveSj and not their 
use, that is to be shunned." 

I must observe that Mary Woodward 
is not the first evangelical young lady 
whom I have heard occasionally give 
utterance to remarks indicating that they 
possessed a little more good sense than, 
from their ordinary proceedings, we might 
give them credit for. 

And while the elders thus played out 
their rubber, how fared it with Ada, with. 
Lionel, with Louisa and Walter? As it 
will ever fare with young hearts in their 
fresh springtide. And first with Ada. 
Ah! this was what she had thirsted for so 
long and vainly — converse with young, 
fresh, enthusiastic natures, in the heart of 
the lovely English country. Now the 
dream that had visited her at Barbadoes 
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was realised. She was in Englalid— her 
companions tKose of her own age and 
tastes— young, gifted, and ardent By day 
they met to ramble over the country ; at 
night to chat round the work-table, where 
Ada and Louisa vied with each other in 
all skilful productions, that could have 
been got as cheaply (and with some pro- 
fit to the poor needlewomen) at the 
shops. And of how many things did they 
talkl The converse, begun in careless 
gaiety, ofttimes deepening into sentiment—^ 
that commenced in sentiment ever ter- 
minating in mirth. Arden and his study 
were deserted now, and the Grerman lessons 
were given up. Mrs. Arden had how* 
ever procured some pupils in the neigh- 
bourhood, and she and Hubert remained 
in Laburnum Cottage — Hubert growing 
graver as time went on, and studying more 
assiduously; but Lionel saw him rarely 
now. 

VOL. I. ' 
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Lionel had told Arden of his cousin's 
arrival ; and when he praised Ada's beauty, 
and vivacity, and grace of manner, Arden 
smiled and said, 

"Then I shall see you seldom now?" 

To which Lionel returned a denial ; but 
Arden said, 

"And you will be better employed in 
your cousin's society than in poring over 
books here, whose only tendency is to 
imbue the mind with fantastic ideas of 
life." 

Arden often made speeches that jarred 
on Lionel's affectionate nature. This hint 
that he would be better employed any- 
where else was one of them. It implied 
readiness to get rid of him, and wounded 
Lionel not a little. 

" It would not grieve you much, Arden, 
I believe, if I were never to come again," 
he retorted 

" Grieve me? — ^no," said Arden. " You 
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are your own master, why should I 
grieve at your using your liberty?" 

" Because," said Lionel, " we have been 
fHends now for more than a year, and 
I was foolish enough to think that we 
cared somewhat for each other." 

"And I assure you I take a warm 
interest in your welfare," returned Ar- 
den. " But ' friend' is one of those terms 
often misapplied. I think there can be 
no friendship save between equals.'' 

"Very likely not," said Lionel; "if 
on one side is the determination it shall 
not exist." 

"Nay, believe me, I am right; and 
you wUl think so soon, and thank me 
for having kept this before you." 

"I see you have a very flattering 
opinion of me ; you suppose me, then, 
one of those puppies who are ashamed 
to acknowledge their friends before the 
world." 

02 
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"No, but I wish you never to have 
any reason to be ashamed." 

" And can you think, Arden-^ " 

" That you will ever be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge me? Yes! I tell you frankly, 
it is possible." 

"Then you have a worse opinion of 
me than I supposed." 

"No, but you know less of me than 
you suppose." 

"How? " 

" Well, I will tell you," said Arden. 
" You perhaps know enough of my history 
to prevent my wishing to hide any of it ; 
and, at all events, it is as well you should 
hear the truth. You shall hear my story, 
and then decide if you might not meet 
me under circumstances when you would 
blush to call me your friend. I said 
once, when you quoted Moore's lines, that 
my mother had proved how fatal was the 
sentiment they taught. In her early youth, 
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when visiting at the house of some friends, 
she attracted the attention of a drawing- 
master, who taught the young ladies, and 
resided in the house. It was whispered 
that this man was of good famUy, but 
had oflFended his father by his excesses, 
and been banished from home. That he 
was good-looking, and fascinating in man- 
ner, my poor mother felt to her cost. 
I believe, meeting her where he did, 
he imagined that she must have fortune; 
but when he discovered, as he soon did, 
that her father's death would leave her 
nearly penniless, his wild fancy was already 
fascinated, and he induced her to elope 
with him. It was a misierable marriage. 
The little money they possessed was soon 
exhausted, and my father exercised his 
talents in too desultory a manner to sup- 
port his wife and child, though winning 
enough to enable him; to indulge in fits of 
wild debauchery. In one of these he struck 
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my mother to the earth. I believe when 
sober he deeply repented his brutal vio- 
lence, but from that hour a nervous 
dread and loathing of him possessed my 
mother. She fled ifrom him at last, tak- 
ing me with her, and on arriving in 
England found her father dead, and that 
she had been left a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase a scanty annuity, which we have 
since been enabled to increase. We heard 
no tidings of my father for years. What 
his career during those years had been 
we know not, but at last he saw us in 
the streets of London, tracked us home, 
and insisted on my mother supplying him 
with money. She refused, when he threat- 
ened to assert his claims and tear me 
from her. In her terror my mother sup- 
plied him with aU she could procure. 
At intervals during my boyhood he has 
appeared and made the same demands, 
accompanied by similar threats. These 
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frequent visits completely shattered my 
mother's nerves, at times causing parox- 
ysms of terror abnost verging on insanity. 
Since 1 have grown to manhood my 
father has not repeated ' his visits ; yet, 
seeing the nervous terror under which 
my mother laboured, and dreading the 
effects of another visit from my father, I 
yielded to her desire to leave London, and 
seek an asylum in the country, to which 
it was unlikely he would penetrate. You 
have seen, however, how easily my mo- 
ther's fears are excited, and, under their 
influence, how she loses the power of dis- 
cerning a friend from a foe." 

"And your father — do you never hear 
of him?" 

" Rarely. Sometimes tidings are sent 
me, from a friend in London connected 
with the police, that he has been seen in 
company with men of the worst class; 
at others, I have heard of his working 
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at his art and selling his pictures at high 
prices ; but that he is closely connected with 
men who are outcasts, and stained with 
crime, I know — and knowing this, can 
you wonder that I am reluctant to con- 
tract intimacies or form fiiendships with 
those who may hereafter hear me spoken 
of as a felon's son ? " 

"This is very shocking!" said Lionel, 
when Arden had finished. "But can 
nothing be done to save your father ? " 

" Can the Ethiopian change his spots ? " 
said Arden. "If I thought or dreamed 
that any efibrt of mine could restore or 
save him, I would not cease my exertions ; 
but I believe he hates me, because I have 
ever been my mother's champion. He 
dares now no longer terrify or wring money 
from her, and I believe he would like 
nothing so well as to revenge himself on 
me. Is it not terrible to speak thus of 
one's father ? " and he shuddered. 
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" Yes ; but let that not be a bar to our 
friendship, Arden — it shall never weigh 
with me, believe me." 

" So you think — so you think ; but you 
are wrong. Choose your friends elsewhere, 
among men of high descent, of good con- 
nections — it will be wiser for you, and better 
for me." 

But Lionel would not yield assent to 
this ; he assured Arden that the story he 
had heard had only increased his feelings 
of admiration and esteem. Arden smiled 
faintly, and was silent — perhaps he thought 
the matter not. worth contesting. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" THE WONDROUS, WONDROUS AGE." 

A noble age, a glorious land, 

To which we owe our birth ; 
None ever rose so queen-like on 

The old Homeric earth I 

And Athens' purple skies ne'er shone 

Upon a clime like ours ; 
Hymettus stored not herbs as sweet 

As are our English flowers. 

The Grecian valleys fed not sheep 

With wool so closely curled ; 
The Grecian steeds were not, like ours, 

The victors of the world. 

C. M. 

A WONDROUS change was now passing 
over the life of one of the actors in our 
tale ; and Lionel Harwood, in his as yet 
unconscious love for Ada, was advancing 
with rapid stride from the boy to the 
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man — ^not, indeed, losing the freshness, the 
simplicity, the trust of the one, but acquir- 
ing the strength and power of the other. 
And to me there is something so rare and 
fascinating in this simple, unconscious love- 
time of youth — something so sweet, and 
innocent, and natural in that spring-season 
of life, that 1 would fain linger awhile with 
it in the green lanes, and amid the wild 
meadow flowers — 1 would hearken to its 
confidences, gather its posies, turn back the 
wheel of life, and be a boy and a lover 
still. But the wheel moves on, and 
brings us to a day when Ada, and Louisa, 
and Lionel were walking through the 
lanes that led from the Park to Kilsmead. 
The conversation lay chiefly between Lionel 
and Ada, Louisa but rarely putting in a 
remark. 

" I wonder," said Ada, " why I am so 
haunted by that character of Robert 
Moore, in Shirley; but if one can be in 
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love with a conception, I should say I was 
in love with him/' 

" Robert Moore ! " said Lionel; " what ! 
the cold, phlegmatic Belgian manufac- 
turer?" 

"No," said Ada, "but the man with the 
strong heart of fire, burning beneath the 
ice of his outward reserve — ^the man who, 
slow to give his heart into your keeping, 
because it is a gift most precious in its 
loyalty, its unstained truth, its unswerving 
fidelity, has, when he has surrendered it, 
given you that which so few can give in its 
mingled strength and tenderness, in its 
chivalry, its purity, its entirety." 

" Oh, you must be in love with Robert 
Moore," said Lionel, "there can be no 
doubt of that. Well, I remember Miss 
Grant saying she was in love with 
Rochester." 

"With Rochester? — ^with Jane Eyre's 
Rochester?" cried Ada; "oh, no! no one 
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could have said that — ^with that bad, brutal 
man I" And she shuddered. 

"I believe Miss Grant thought him a 
fine strong character^" 

" Impossible ! — but who is Miss Grant ?" 

"A sweet, amiable girl, all gentleness 
and grace." 

" How strange I" 

" Not at all— at least not stranger than 
falling in love with a brusque, ill-bred 
Belgian trader." 

" Well, I daresay you admire Caroline 
Helstone." 

"Yes, I rather think I do." 

"And yet she was in love with Robert 
Moore." 

" But you do not resemble Caroline 
Helstone, Ada." 

"Indeed! — but then you see I have 
never met Robert Moore." 

" No, and I hope you never may." 

"How unkind of you, when I tell you I 
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shall never marry anyone that is not his 
counterpart." 

" But as you have not told me — 

" Have I not? — I tell you now." 

"And do you admire Robert Moore in 
everything?" asked Lionel — "appearance 
as well as character ?" 

" No, no, I don't care for his appearance 
— I even forget what he was like." 

"I think," said Lionel, "he was pale, 
and dark, and foreign-looking — but perhaps 
that is your taste." 

"Oh, no! — ^if his fine heart looked 
through his eyes they may have been blue 
or brown — perhaps I might like them 
better if they were blue — it is the strong, 
working, energetic nature I admire." 

"Working?" said Lionel; "then you 
really like his trade ?" 

"No," said Ada, "not because it is 
trade, but because it is work. I like a 
man who works with all his soul at any- 
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thing. Who could fall in love with an 
idle man — ^with one of those heroes, for 
instance, who walk inanely through three 
volumes ; like King Charles, for they never 
do a wise thing — ^yet very unlike him, for 
they say a great many silly things." 

" We can't all work," said Lionel, a little 
sheepishly. 

"Can't we? — I don't know, I rather 
think all men can." 

She laid a slight emphasis on the word 
men; she meant it perhaps in opposition 
to women, but Lionel fancied otherwise, 
and thought she designed to convey a 
reproof to him. From another the sup- 
posed taunt would have called forth an 
indignant response — from Ada Clifford 
it sank too deeply into his soul for 
words. 

With what relief . at that moment he 
saw Arden's figure on the path before 
them I 
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"There is Arden!" said Lionel, and 
sprang forward. 

As they advanced Ada saw a youag 
man, dark-complexioned, handsome in face, 
with a firmly-knit but graceful figure. As 
they passed he raised his hat. 

" What a fine countenance 1" said Ada, as 
soon as they were out of hearing; "Robert 
Moore in his youth." 

" Do you think so ? " said Louisa ; " it 
is a face I feel a little afraid of, it looks 
so proud and fierce at times." 

"Louisa," called out Lionel, "will you 
bring Miss Clifford here?" 

The two girls advanced. 

" Louisa, let me introduce my friend 
Arden — ^Arden, my sister. Miss Clifford, 
Mr. Arden." 

Louisa was taken by surprise; her natur 
rally amiable heart pleaded for courtesy 
to the young man so much beneath her 
in rank, her girlish pride whispered that 
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Lionel had no right to introduce her 
thus familiarly to one in his position. 
Her pride conquered, she coloured deeply, 
bowed stiffly, and remained silent. 

Ada acted diflferently ; for the first time 
she was able to show how her princi- 
ples placed her above prejudice — her man- 
ner had perhaps never been more gra- 
cious. 

" I am happy to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr Arden," she said with frank 
courtesy, "for Lionel has told me you 
admire my favourite Browning." 

"Yes, Miss Clifibrd, I admire Mr. 
Browning's poems." 

His manner was cold, almost brusque. 
He had noticed Louisa's hauteur, and even 
Ada's graciousness could not melt him into 
anything gracious in return ; he felt indeed 
as if a reception so unusual were half an 
aflfront. Would she, he thought, have 
spoken so familiarly to one in her own 

VOL. L P 
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rank at a first introduction? No, he said 
to himself, there would then have been re- 
serve, perhaps timidity. Why, then, was 
she so frank, so unembarrassed with him ? 
Because she thought him beneath her ; and, 
standing secure in her rank of Lady, could 
afford to dispense with the mint and 
cummin of conventionalities from him. 
And Ada, as she met the stern, penetrating 
glance of Arden's* dark eyes, was made to 
feel this, to know that if she could dis- 
pense with formality, he would not. 

Now Arden could not possibly have as- 
sumed any manner more calculated to 
interest Ada ; and, indeed, wild and ultra- 
romantic as I it may sound, she felt that a 
strange spell had fallen upon her. She 
could no longer speak lightly, or even 
tranquilly ; when Arden addressed her, she 
answered with a girl's deference and shy 
embarrassment. How different from the tone 
in which she had conversed with Lionel ! 
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Louisa and Lionel had fallen back, and 
Ada and Arden had walked some minutes 
in this stiff intercourse, when Ada struck 
her foot against a stone, stumbled, and 
would have fallen had not Arden sup- 
ported her. For a moment his arm en- 
circled her form ; the action reminded 
him of her helplessness, perhaps, and 
rebuked his cold sternness, for he said in 
accents now soft and gentle, 

" Our shire lanes are like the road 

of life — ^we stumble on obstacles when we 
are least prepared for them." 

"But if the road you speak of were 
as flowery, we would not complain," said 
Ada. 

"I have little taste for flowery paths 
— ^in life I mean," said Arden, drily. 

" Perhaps I agree with you — difficulties 
strengthen character." 

"Where there is any to be strength- 
ened — ^but so many have no character." 

p2 
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"Let us hope, then, no character is 
better than a bad one. But do you think 
we are a better or a worse race of beings 
than our ancestors?" 

"Better, decidedly; I think we must 
go back a long way to find a race of men 
better than the present. Our ancestors 
of the Regency were surely not wiser or 
more virtuous. I doubt if the men and 
women who danced at the festivities of 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte 
were much better, though some shades 
more prudish. As for the gay times of 
the Herveys and Bellendens, we need 
not stop to institute a comparison. Will 
you go further back to good Queen Anne, 
and glorious King William, then read 
what the memoirs of their^ day disclose, 
and say if we need blush. You will not, I 
suppose, prefer the courtiers of the Jameses 
and Charleses, or the Cromwellian fa- 
natics, to quiet nineteenth century people ? 
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And now — ah I now we come to the days 
of the great Tudor I The men who grew 
beneath Elizabeth's favour were indeed a 
race of giants; no, I don't think we 
come up to their stature. I don't think 
Sheridan Knowles is Shakspeare — or Lord 
Brougham, Francis Bacon ; and yet I can 
say, thank heaven, my lot is cast in the 
present day, and my sovereign lady is 
Victoria, and not Elizabeth!" 

"I think you are not altogether free 
from prejudice," said Ada ; " you forget, in 
your contemptuous dismissal of intervening 
reigns, how many great, and wise, and 
good men have adorned them; you do 
not mention Hampden, or Falkland, or 
Marlborough, or St. John, or Addison, 
or Samuel Johnson." 

" They were lights, making the surround- 
ing darkness more visible; but I will 
grant you the Cromwellian men, fanatics, 
yet brave, honest men; and most to be 
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honoured among them, Cromwell him- 
self." 

" And you must admit that the genera- 
tion which produced Nelson, and Welling- 
ton, Pitt, Fox, and Burke, was one that 
outshone ours." 

" Outshone, perhaps ; a rocket outshines 
a wax light, but it is not half so 
useful." 

"Then you esteem our age because it 
is utilitarian ; oh ! fie, Mr. Arden, remem- 
ber Miss Barrett's lines : 

*For we throw out acclamations of self -thanking, self- 
admiring, 

Which at every mile run faster, oh ! the wondrous, won- 
drous age ! 

Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron, 
Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage.' " 

"I do remember them, and I think 
Miss Barrett, in her haste to say a fine 
thing, has said a false thing. We do work 
our iron nobly, I grant, and ours is a 
' wondrous, wondrous age ; ' but has there 
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ever been an age when men worked their 
souls more nobly ? I think not even Bacon 
and Shakspeare made sublimer use of 
their gifts than the men of our day, who 
work so patiently, so laboriously, so un- 
selfishly, for the good of all who sufier 
or are oppressed, make of theirs. Never 
has there been an age in which wrong 
and oppression were so hated, or in which 
the reformation, rather than the torture, of 
the criminal was the object sought; and 
knowing this, can I endure to hear the age 
we live in sneered at as utilitarian; or the 
efibrts of its heroes decried, their lives 
misunderstood and misrepresented ? I speak 
warmly, perhaps ; but of all false, narrow, 
cruel views, that which denies to our God- 
serving, man-loving age the praise it merits, 
and sneers at it because, great in works of 
mercy and Christian beneficence, it is also 
great in mechanical invention, seems to 
me the falsest and most cruel.'' 
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Arden seldom spoke thus warmly, and 
his enthusiasm had roused Ada's. As he 
looked on her face flushed with emotion, 
he was reminded of his own earnest- 
ness. 

"You will laugh at me," he said, 
"for talking thus; you quoted Miss Bar- 
rett — Mrs. Browning rather — ^let me teU 
you how much I admire her poems. 
Have you read her new book, 'Aurora 
Leigh'?" 

"Yes, and I wish it had been Mr., not 
Mrs. Browning who had written it?" 

" I am glad you say so ; you prefer, then, 
her former poems ? " 

"I do ; they are the songs of a woman's 
heart, though 'Aurora Leigh' is the 
crowning work of her intellect." 

"I think you are just," said Arden, 
pleasure betraying itself in his voice. 

Insensibly Ada's reserve and shyness 
had melted away. She listened to Ar- 
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den, talking in his energetic, manly 
accents, as she might to a man much 
her senior. She felt the influence of his 
fine strong nature. She would have wil- 
lingly listened longer to language new 
to her, but they had now turned from 
the narrow lanes into the high road, and 
Lionel and Louisa joined them. 

Lionel's face was bright again ; he was 
pleased to see Ada interested in Arden. 
There was, too, a resolution formed in 
his breast, which seemed to strengthen 
and restore him to himself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
step-mother's diet. 

^Nourished herself on prejudice, 

She fed his eager youth 
With texts inst^ of argument, 

And truisms for truth. 

She fenced his life so strictly round 

With Pharisaic rule, 
That home and holiday to him 

Were but a stricter school. 

She hoped to bind him ever thus 

To her own rigid plan, 
And marvelled that the boy should e'er 

Rise up and be a man. 

C. M. 

" I AM nearly nineteen ; I have left 
school three years, and I think it is 
time to fix on some profession.'* 

"If you will be guided by me, Lio- 
nel, you can go to Cambridge and pre- 
pare yourself for the Church." 
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"But indeed, Mrs. Harwood, I can- 
not conscientiously become a clergyman." 

"Now, Lionel, spare me argument 
on the subject — ^it is a point on which 
I have made up my mind, and I do 
object to your using that word ^ conscien- 
tiously.' No Christian can have a con- 
scientious objection to become a clergy- 
man — ^it is a misuse of terms." 

"What I not if his tastes and inclina- 
tions are for pursuits incompatible with 
that profession ? " 

" It will be his duty to conform his 
ungodly desires to the holy life he has 
chosen." 

"You must know, Mrs. Harwood — 
surely you must know and feel that not 
every one is intended for the duties of 
a priest. You would not select Lees or 
Blackley for the Church, and yet they are 
just as fit for it as I am." 

"You know my determination," said 
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Mrs. Harwood, "aryd you know I always 
adhere to what I think right" 

" But, Mrs. Harwood, although adher- 
ing to what you think right when it con- 
cerns yourself may be very praiseworthy, 
you will not, I trust, insist upon my con- 
forming to your standard." 

" I rather think a mother may claim as 
much, Lionel, to say nothing of your rash 
and hasty temper, which I consider should 
never be left to its own guidance or dis- 
cretion." 

Lionel's face whitened, and he bit his 
lips hard. 

"Then, Mrs. Harwood, is it your de- 
termination to refuse me assistance unless 
I consent to ent^r the Church?" 

" Certainly." 

"Then hear me, Mrs. Harwood; the 
Church I will never enter, not even if 
through its doors I might walk straight to 
the portals of Lambeth. And further, I will 
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work my own way in life — will no longer sit 
down a child at your beck and call, stifling 
all my inclinations, throwing away all my 
chances in life* I will leave your house, 
go to London, and there seek to carve 
my way to independence ; and if I fail, 
if success is denied me, I here call on my 
dead father to witness that you thwarted, 
goaded, and finally drove his son an exile 
from the home he left you." 

I admire the good taste and fine feel- 
ing of your harangue, Lionel — abuse of 
religion and its ministers, of the Church of 
your country — defiance of your father's 
widow, and sinful invocation of his name. 
You can go, sir, when and where you will ; 
you have insulted me beyond bearing. 
Since you forget the reverence due to me as 
your mother, you must remember I exact 
courtesy as the mistress of this house." 

Lionel was struck dumb ; in the heat of 
the moment he had made a speech he 
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would ever after be sorry for. He felt 
Mrs. Harwood's advantage — felt keenly 
how completely he had left her mistress of 
the situation — felt he had been guilty of all 
she asserted. Rashly, in the worst possible 
taste to his father's widow, to a lady, and 
the mistress of the house in which he was an 
inmate, he had spoken with a rudeness and 
insolence that called forth the rebuke she 
had administered. So there they stood — the 
youth all shame and anguish, the lady all 
dignity and composure. And yet which, 
reader, would you rather have been — that 
poor, hot-headed, rash-spoken, shame-stricken 
youth, though he had said things you or I 
would never have said ; or that calm, self- 
righteous woman, smiling down with thin 
lips on her defeated adversary? I know 
which I would rather have been — and so of 
course do you. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

LIONEL AKD ADA. 

You bid me tell of hours when I 

Looked into other eyes than thine, 
With eager hopes if I could spy 

What might have made another mine ; 
You think to heighten present joy 

By talking of the wound got then, 
But of the scars that hurt a boy 

Light are the traces left on men. 

And she is wedded now — and you 
Late loved, sit here, my heart's dear wife ; 

And so Love runs his colours through 
All changes of our chequered life. 

C. M. 

And now the ocean of deep human 
feelings was beginning to heave and swell 
under the smooth surface of life at the 
Park of the Harwoods' and the Lodge of the 
Cliffords'. Mrs. Harwood, and her daughter, 
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Mary, felt its agitation as they baited their 
hooks, and angled for that fish which eyed 
the bait so promisingly, but would not 
nibble. Mr. Clifibrd took a good-humoured 
interest in watching their manoeuvres, at 
the same time feigning blindness. Walter 
and Louisa were gleefully anticipating a 
wedding ; while Miss Fowler — who can fa- 
thom the depths of her secret content ? — ^for 
Mr. Pindar had proposed, and, need we say, 
had been accepted, joyfully, thankfully ac- 
cepted, as a gift of the gods, which, though 
late, was very precious. Mr. Pindar was a 
neighbouring vicar, a widower with a com- 
fortable estate and five children; he was 
a fine, portly-looking man, and only fifty- 
eight years of age, very cheerful and good- 
tempered — in short, made for Miss Fowler, 
who, on the night succeeding his proposal, 
thus wrote to a friend, to whose sympa- 
thetic breast she confided all her secret feel- 
ings — transcribing them from her Diary : — 
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" I am to be married to Mr. Pindar. 
How thankful I ought to be! — indeed, 
how thankful I am I Oh, may I be found 
worthy of the great happiness in store 
for me! May I be a careful mother to 
his children, and a grateful, loving wife 
to him ! " 

There was no study in the composi- 
tion of that little effusion, it gushed 
warm from the heart — the foolish, fond 
heart that so often, in its silly cliase of 
a husband, had been disappointed, till 
it had grown vain, and fretful, and silly, 
yet now, touched by the magic wand of 
happiness, broke forth in a simple, na- 
tural, womanly burst of piety and grati- 
tude. 

From our group we have omitted two 
figures — Lionel and Ada; but now, as we 
turn aside, we catch a glimpse of them, 
standing apart from the others ; and on 
the firm-pressed lips of the former, in his 
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steady, onward gaze, in the eyes averted 
from home, and the attitude that me- 
ditates the first step on the untried path, 
to lead he knows not whither, we can 
read the purpose of his soul. But even 
as we gaze he turns, as it were, to say 
adieu to objects long known and cherished. 

And then his glance, lately so steady, 
falls on another figure; and we see Ada, 
in all the grace and charm of girlhood, 
but without its glad spirits; her face is 
troubled and perplexed, and as we gaze 
she falters, and, sinking on her knees, 
lifts her hands to heaven as if implor- 
ing its aid. 

Lionel saw but one course left him 
now — he must leave home and make 
his own way in life ; and as he looked 
around on the objects he was to leave, 
the secret of his heart became known 
to him. 

He felt now it was Ada's influence 
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which had led him to this — ^that it was 
for her sake he was prepared to go 
forth and do battle with the world; but 
that he could not go without telling 
her this. Yes, he would breathe his 
secret to Ada — he would tell her that he 
had dared to love her, and — boy though 
he was, and her inferior in everything — 
hoped to win her love — not now, but 
in time, when he had done something 
worthy of her. 

"Ada, will you walk with me to the 
Dingle to-day — you and I only?" 

"It will suit me very well," said Ada; 
"for I want to make an inquiry at the 
schools." 

They set out together, and walked some 
distance, saying but little, for the mind of 
each was full of anxious thoughts. 

Then Lionel thought he must make an 
approach to the subject next his heart, 
and he said, 

Q2 
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"Ada, I think of leaving the Park 
soon." 

" You, Lionel ! — why, where are you 
going?" 

"To London, I think." 

"Have you then got a situation? — 
any employment there ? " 

"No, but I shall go in search of 
some." 

"But have you any friends there? — 
do you know of anything?" 

" No, but in London there must be em- 
ployment for everyone." 

" Oh, no, I fear not. I have heard 
there are more applicants than there are 
places for them." 

"I must only take my chance." 

" But I thought of course you were to 
enter some profession — the Army, or the 
Church, or the Law." 

"I have no taste for these. Mrs. 
Harwood insists I shall enter the Church, 
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and since I refuse she will give me no 
assistance." 

" But you cannot go to London without 
some assistance from her ? " 

" I have a few pounds, enough to take 
me there, and when there I have a friend 
who will help me. Ada, you must not 
think my project altogether wild and 
foolish. What is the alternative ? — ^to stay 
here wasting my youth in idle monotony. 
Is not anything better than that? I 
am young and stout-hearted, and I know 
I shall do something for myself.'' 

"Indeed, I hope you may, and I 
think, Lionel, your resolution is right and 
noble." 

"But you do not know what has led 
me to take it." 
"No." 

"Your words, Ada, your contempt of 
inane, idle men, your respect for work. 
And now, Ada, forgive me, for I am about 
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to try your patience. I know I am only 
an idle, good-for-nothing boy, and not 
worthy of you, and I do not expect you to 
care for me now; but if I come back, 
having won my own way to fortune, 
then, dear, dear Ada, will you be my 
wife?'' 

He looked up as she did not answer, 
he saw grief and surprise struggling in 
her face. 

"Could you never care for me, Ada?" 
his voice faltered. 

"Oh! what can I say, Lionel? I do 
care for you — if I were your sister I could 
not care more." 

" But only as a sister, Ada? " 

"I never thought of you but as a 
brother." 

"No, never before, perhaps; but now, 
can you not think of me now, Ada, as one 
who may some day hope to be dearer ? " 

"I dare not say so, Lionel, even if I 
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were sure that my feelings were what you 
deserve; even then could I ask you to 
waste your youth waiting for me, who am 
so much older than you? — you would not 
thank me for that, Lionel." 

" Ada ! " and his eyes brightened, " that 
answer does not bid me despair." 

"No; but I ought — ^not, indeed, to bid 
you despair — but to think of me no more, 
or only as a sister." 

*'You would bid in vain. I shall ever 
think of you, Ada ; your image will incite 
me to labour, to achievement ; you will be 
the star of my life to guide me on to 
fortune, only do not refuse to smile on 
me, to bid me hope. Ada, my youth 
has been unhappy, help to make my 
manhood fortunate." 

His words melted her heart; her lonely 
position, should her father marry, had 
been much before her of late, and 
she had yearned for something to love 
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and cling to; and now her cousin and 
friend — one whose bright chivalrous nature 
she had learnt to esteem — offered her 
his young unstained heart, his early affec- 
tion, his love so pure and fervent. For 
a few moments she still hesitated, and 
strove to rally back her firmness; for 
her judgment still whispered she was 
wrong to yield to the feelings that now 
overmastered her. 

But Lionel had seen the tears glisten 
in her eyes, had observed the sudden fond- 
ness of her face, and had yielded to the swift 
emotions of his own heart; and Ada awoke, 
as it were from a dizzy dream, to hear his 
words of passionate rapture, and to feel 
that he believed in her acceptance. And 
she too felt happy to know a heart so 
true was hers, to know she was no longer 
alone, that there was one life she could 
influence for weal or woe, one young 
existence she could render happy or 
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miserable; and when the first tumult of 
feeling had subsided they walked quietly 
homewards, and Ada was then as happy 
as Lionel. But when she was in her own 
room that night she looked pale and 
wearied, and, unlocking a diary she kept, 
she glanced back over its pages, till she 
fixed on one record; and as she read it 
her face grew paler and more troubled, 
till at length it fell upon her hands, and 
she burst into anguished weeping. 

Not since that day when Lionel had intro- 
duced Hubert Arden to Ada, had they met; 
but rarely had his face with its calm power 
ceased to haunt her, or the deep accents of 
his musical voice to sound in her ear. She 
strove to banish them, but in vain ; strove 
even to fancy that she disliked Arden. 
"Why," she asked herself, " will that cold- 
mannered, disagreeable man's face rise up 
before me ? I wish I could drive away all 
recollection of him." Yet, cold-mannered 
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she knew he had been but for a brief 
period, while the words she recalled were 
deep and earnest, the voice rich and tender, 
the expression manly and noble; but she 
denied this even to herself; she persuaded 
herself that Arden's image was disagreeable 
to her, and only recalled so often because it 
was disagreeable. It might be that it was 
in contrast to this disagreeable, cold man- 
nered man that Lionel seemed sometimes 
impetuous, undisciplined, — that his con- 
versation seemed to want power, and his 
words force; that her attention wandered 
often from what he was saying to other 
subjects. 

This was more than Ada would allow, 
but from some cause her own manner grew 
unequal, was sometimes indiflferent, some- 
times irritable, then again full of tender- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the day drew near that 
Lionel had fixed on for leaving the Grange. 
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To part from Ada would be a trial, but a 
greater trial would be to know he was not 
striving to justify her regard for him, to 
become worthy of her love. 

The morning before his departure he 
walked over to take farewell of Hubert 
Arden. Hubert, Ada, and Louisa only were 
to know of the step he was about to take. 
He feared it might be opposed, even pre- 
vented, if known to Mrs. Harwood or 
Mary. 

Lionel had not gone more than half the 
way when he met Hubert. 

was on my way to see you," said 
Hubert. " I accused myself of inci- 
vility in not having once accepted your 
many invitations to the Grange." 

"Turn back, then," said Lionel, "I have 
much to say to you, and we can talk 
quietly in the library." 

The two young men turned back. 

" I was on my way to bid you farewell, 
Arden ; I leave home to-morrow/' 
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" You surprise me ! Well, I shall hardly 
miss you, your visits have been so rare 
of late. Where do you go ? " 

"To London. Where else should I go? " 

"Oh, I don't know- — Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, perhaps?" 

"No; those royal roads to preferment 
are not open to me, unless I consent to 
enter the Church." 

"And that you do not wish." 

"Can you ask? — am I likely to make a 
clergyman ? " 

" Again / don't know ; but you ought." 

" I want your advice, Arden, as to what 
I ought to do." 

He recounted to Arden what had passed 
between him and Mrs. Harwood. 

" I believe you have no choice left," said 
Arden ; " yet you are about to embark on a 
perilous undertaking ; however, we can talk 
it over here." 

They were at the door of the library, 
and entered. 
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During the morning Walter, tired of 
play, had gone into the library in quest 
of a book. The collection was rather 
limited in number, and comprised but few 
volumes likely to take a boy's fancy, so 
that it was chiefly from want of something 
better to do that Master Walter began to 
ransack the shelves. While thus occupied, 
however, his glance fell on a work in two 
large volumes on the upper shelf, out of his 
reach. He knew what it was, a rare 
edition of very valuable plates, of which 
he had once caught a glimpse. He began 
to consider — ^no one ever visited the library 
at that hour. 

The temptation became great, and, 
mounting on a chair, Walter succeeded 
in grasping one of the large volumes, which 
almost overthrew him by its weight, and 
conveying it to the table, he soon be- 
came engrossed in the gorgeously- 
coloured prints of knights and queens 
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of the days of armour and state costume. 
While thus engaged, he failed to notice 
that the weight of the book and the way 
he leaned on it had depressed the table 
on one side till it slanted upwards like 
an office desk, so that a large ink-bottle, 
resting on a narrow ledge that ran along 
the top of the incline, toppled over, and 
the black flood issuing from it ran in long, 
ungainly streaks over the face and figure 
of a Plantagenet Queen of England, 
making its way also under the leaves at 
the top of the book, across several other 
prints, none of which it served materially 
to ornament. Walter sat for a time unable 
to do anything but gaze in horror at the 
destruction he had achieved, then in des- 
peration he strove to wipe up the ink with 
his pocket-handkerchief; but after he had 
exhausted every effort to remove the stains, 
he found they remained damning proofs 
against him. In desperation he shut the 
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mutilated volume, and went to restore it to 
its former position on the shelf; but this he 
found easier to attempt than to accomplish, 
for the weight of the book defied all his 
efforts to replace it on the shelf from 
which he had dragged it down. At this 
juncture he heard footsteps approaching, 
and hurriedly placing the ill-used book on 
a lower shelf, he hid himself behind the 
window curtains in terror, trembling lest 
it should prove to be his step-mother, and 
with the comfortable conviction on his 
mind that Mrs. Harwood would very shortly 
detect the altered position of the volume. 

The steps proved, however, to be those of 
Arden and Lionel, who entered the library. 

Walter did not venture to stir, for he 
dreaded Arden in such a case as the pre- 
sent almost as much as Mrs. Harwood, 
so he continued in his hiding-place, in 
guilty trepidation lest the fatal discovery 
should take place. 
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"Have you any settled plans?" asked 
Arden. "Now, to begin — how do you 
intend reaching London ?" 

" I shall take the coach early to-morrow 
morning from this to Canterbury, and from 
Canterbury I shall travel, if possible, on 
foot." 

"For pleasure or economy?" 

" For pleasure, I hope — certainly to spare 
my pocket; and I am sure I shall enjoy 
a ramble whose end will be London." 

"How people ring the changes on that 
word !" said Arden. " London I London I — 
do you remember Tennyson ? — 

* Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield — 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father's 
field; 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn.' 

Ay, lad, all go there — the eager boys, 
the crafty men, the lovely women. 
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the destroyer and the victim, the men 
with a fortune to spend and those 
with theirs to make — all but Hubert 
Arden." 

And, for the first time, the pining of 
the weary spirit shaped itself in words 
full of passionate longing and mortal sad- 
ness. 

"Well, well," he said, "though he may 
not go himself, still he may help others. 
Here, Lionel, you must take this small sum 
— I need it not — ^believe me, I speak the 
truth ; you may show that you really trust 
and esteem me by not refusing it." 

" Fifty pounds 1" exclaimed Lionel. 

" Yes, luckily I had just come from the 
bank when I met you." 

" But how can I believe, Arden, that you 
will not miss so large a sum." 

"You can repay me some day — per- 
haps soon; it is only a loan, but if you 
would oblige me take it, and use it wisely. 

VOL. L R 
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What do you purpose doing when you 
arrive in London ? " 

Seeking out Cleveland, and asking him 
to advise me." 

" Which he doubtless can do ; but stay, 
I will write a letter to a gentleman in Lon- 
don, whom you may find useful/' He sat 
down, wrote, sealed, and addressed a letter, 
then gave it to Lionel. "Then you cer- 
tainly leave to-morrow ? " 

"Certainly; all my preparations are 
made ; and, oh I Arden, how you have 
gilded the journey for me ! " 

" I wish the gold leaf were more abun- 
dant, Lionel. Come, will you walk my 
way?" 

The two friends left the library. 

When they were gone, Walter crept from 
his hiding-place ; his face was agitated, but 
not so terrified-looking as before. Now 
some deep excitement burned in the boy's 
eyes, and dyed his cheek a fevered crimson! 
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He glanced once towards the injured 
volume, trembled as he looked, and then 
ran swiftly out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LONDON. 

" Farewell, farewell my father's home," 
The youth looks lightly round, 
Although he never more may roam 
The old familiar groxmd. 

He travels on — at night he sees 

Lamp after lamp appear, 
His heart leaps up — ^bright tokens these 

That London now is near. 

He hastens on — a buzz, a roar, 

Borne on that mighty stream, 
To him retumeth nevermore 

His childhood's fairy dream. 

C. M. 

Lionel leaned from his window, and sur- 
veyed the landscape. It was his last night 
at home. His slight wardrobe was packed, 
all contained in one carpet-bag of but 
tolerable dimensions. To-morrow he was 
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to make his first step on that path 
of enterprise for which he had so often 
longed; and now his exultation died away — 
a throng of tender thoughts and memories, 
all linked to the home and the friends he 
was leaving without even a farewell, came 
thickly round him. His heart sank as he 
remembered that he was about to sever the 
chain that bound him to these, and go 
among strangers, to risk the chances of 
their kindness. It seemed to him now that 
the surrounding scene — the garden, the 
orchard — ^wore a mournful, upbraiding 
aspect; he saw beneath his window the old 
tree, and under it the swing where but a 
very few years since he had played, a care- 
less child, with Louisa and Walter; and 
around were many other spots, all associated 
with some memory of that pleasant time. 
He was about to leave them — ^his heart 
smote him for his forgetfulness of all that 
had made his life so happy — tears filled 
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his eyes; and in that softened mood he 
knelt down, and prayed for a blessing on 
his onward path, that he might be protected 
from snare and evil, and helped to achieve 
an honest independence. He prayed, too, for 
all from whom he was about to sever him- 
self. And when he rose from his knees he 
felt the chastening influence of such prayer 
— ^felt that all anger or enmity had perished 
from his heart — and that when on the mor- 
row he should go forth from Harwood Park, 
it would be without one sharp or bitter 
feeling towards any who still dwelt beneath 
its roof. 

He rose at six, was soon dressed, and, 
carrying his bag, set out on his way to 
Rilsmead, which he reached a short time 
before the coach started. There were not 
many passengers, so Lionel procured a box 
seat, and, as soon as the coach started, fell 
into a deep reverie on his future prospects, 
from which he was roused by the coach 
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stopping, about two miles from the town, 
to take up a passenger. Lionel started in 
amazement when he beheld Walter mount 
the coach, and, with a face in which shame 
and mirth contended for mastery, take his 
seat beside him. 

"What are you about> Walter? — what 
brings you here? " exclaimed Lionel, as 
soon as his astonishment allowed him to 
speak. 

"To go with you," replied Walter, 
timidly. " You are not angry, Leo ? " 

" But you cannot come with me ; you 
must get down, Walter. I will tell the 
coachman to stop." 

" Oh, no, please don't ! " cried Walter, 
beseechingly. " Oh ! indeed, I cannot go 
back, mamma would kill me ! " 

"Kill you? Why?— what for?— what are 
you afraid of? 

. Walter told the story of the book. " And 
I was hidden in the library all the time 
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you were talking to Mr. Arden/' he said 
in conclusion, " and so I made up my mind 
to go with you; and 1 got up as soon as the 
light was breaking and got out of my 
window — I was so glad my room is on the 
ground floor — and waited here for the 
coach — ^and I have brought some clothes 
with me in this bundle — and I will be very 
little expense to you, Lionel — and do 
please let me come, for if you refuse I 
will not go home, and then I do not know 
what will become of me." 

Lionel, despite of himself, could not help 
laughing at Walter's tale; but the grave 
side of the question quickly presented itself, 
and he said, trying to speak with severity, 

" This is all very wrong of you, Walter, 
and 1 cannot allow it — wrong, in the first 
place, for you to listen to Arden and me, 
and, secondly, to run away from home. I 
must send you back when the coach returns, 
since you have come too far to walk." 
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And Walter, satisfied that he was safe for 
the present, ceased to importune Lionel, 
and began to watch with interest the various 
objects on the road, uttering exclamations 
of pleasure at every change in the scenery. , 
At length, from across a rich but level 
landscape, rose up and greeted them from 
afar the spire of Canterbury cathe- 
dral. 

As soon as the coachman pointed it out 
Walter began to renew his appeals; and 
inexorable as Lionel had seemed at first, 
he began to soften beneath the boy's en- 
treaties and evident terror of returning 
home, which led him to fear that, rather 
than meet his step-mother again, the timid 
lad would risk running off in another direc- 
tion, where he might encounter serious 
peril. 

" But, Walter," he still urged, " where am 
I to find the money to support us? Re- 
member I shall have enough to do to keep 
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myself, without being encumbered with 
you." 

"Now, you know, Lionel,* that half the 
money Arden gave you would be ample 
for yourself, and I am sure I shall not spend 
the other half. Do let me stay with you, 
brother." 

So Lionel was at last fairly vanquished, 
and consented to let Walter try his fortune 
with him — ^at least, till they reached Lon- 
don, and saw what might turn up for them 
there. 

Keen was Walter's delight that evening 
in wandering with Lionel through the 
quaint streets of picturesque old Canter- 
bury — ^in visiting its grand cathedral — ^in 
gazing on all that was novel in his eyes. 

Lionel could hardly now regret the inci- 
dent which had led to Walter's following him. 
The affection between these two brothers 
had always been great, and we have seen 
on a former occasion that Lionel thought 
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of Walter as the one most likely to regret 
iiim when gone. There is something, too, 
ineffably pleasing in the eager delight of 
a young and romantic mind when it first 
beholds objects of beauty or historic interest, 
and Walter had read enough to appreciate 
the rich associations of this old English town. 

So passed their first evening — one of un- 
^Jloyed delight to Walter, somewhat che- 
quered to Lionel by those serious considera- 
tions for the future, which every now and 
then crossed hi3 mind, but stiU very happy 
to both, who well earned by that day's 
exercise the sound sleep which recruited 
them for the events of the ensuing one. 
; The next day they commenced to jour- 
ney towards London. Happy lads! for 
surely a long ramble in the heaux jours of 
•pur youth, over a country such as Eng- 
land and some parts of Scotland, is indeed 
a pleasure that those of after years are but 
little worth," 
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Enviable are the sensations of the young 
wanderer, who, with his scant wardrobe in 
his knapsack, sets forth in the mom of the 
day and of life, health and enterprise his 
companions, and reckons the hours but by 
the miles he has travelled. 

For him green coppice and wood- 
land will disclose their hidden beauties, 
with the dew of the morn beaded on the 
fern leaf, and its crimson light slanting 
through the boughs of oak and elm on the 
verdure of the forest-glade. On his way 
wiU rise up ever and anon hamlet and vil- 
lage, bowered in the heart of English land- 
scape ; the broad sun of noonday will gild 
the ripe wheat ears, and throw its golden 
light upon the forest leaves. As he reposes 
in the shade of the thick-foliaged elms, song 
will come to him from the harvest-fields, or 
from the wandering showman's encampment 
as he rests on his way from fair to fair. 

The landscape will ever vary as it pre- 
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sents to him mansion and garden, farm- 
yard, wood, and common, the green heart 
of the wood, the shadowy recesses of the 
lane, the curve of the river, and the white 
winding of the high road leading on at 
evening to the town where he is to 
rest. At eve the old town will be in sight, 
rising in the midst of wealthy pastures 
and fruit-loaded orchards, its church 
towers outlined against the deep crimson 
of the heavens ; he will pass through its old- 
fashioned streets — enter the old-fashioned 
inn — ^partake of the hearty supper — ^retire to 
the cosy bedroom — enjoy the sound repose — 
and exult in the thought of the new day 
that awaits him. 

Fly on, ye lords of luxury, leaning back 
in the soft-cushioned coup^, what have 
your ease and indolence to compare to 
this ? Truly, well may men look back on 
such pictures, and sigh to think that those 
adventurous hours are fled for ever — their 
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vigour, and youth, and health all dropt 
one by one into the dark crypt of the 
things that were! 

And thus, journeying day by day, Lionel 
and Walter drew nearer to London, till 
at last one evening they saw from afar 
the scattered lamps that mark for miles on 
every side the environs of the mighty dty. 

To the youth who comes for the first 
time to London, his brain stuffed with le- 
gends of the great town — ^with an imagina- 
tive mind and glowing health — what 
are coronets and badges, what are wealth 
and power? They are as nothing, com- 
pared with that intoxication of the heart 
with which he wanders day and night 
amid the marvels and mysteries of Lon- 
don. Such a youth I envy, as I envy 
no coroneted duke ; and I question whether 
any distinction that young man may gain 
hereafter, any wealth, or name, or fame, 
will ever be to him worth those enchanted 
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hours when for the first time, with light 
pocket it may be, but a yet lighter heart, 
he trod the pavement of the Strand, and 
looked up at the dome of St. Paul's 
or the towers of Westminster. 

And this is purely a boy's or a 
young man's romance and fairyland. Girls 
know it not, and women will often 
wonder why men prefer London io their 
own paradise, Paris — -wonder, because 
they know not how the heart of man 
treasures the memories of boyhood, and, 
long after the first emotions of youth 
have for ever fled, seeks to recreate them 
amid scenes which never lose their freshness. 

Remembering this, I follow with strange, 
eager interest the steps of the young tra- 
vellers, even now touching on the verge of 
the wondrous city. All that day they 
had been travelling through scenes which 
presented that winning aspect of rural 
loveliness which England alone can show. 
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Late in the evening they have entered 
on the suburban streets of Kensington, 
and are now skirting the railings of the 
Park. Above them the chestnut is odorous 
with its thousand pyramids, and down the 
vista glitters the long row of street lamps. 
From butchers' stalls and gin palaces the 
red gas-light flares across the street, and 
illumines the various forms that pass and 
repass in every variety of male and female 
dress. 

Common, vulgar even, as the streets of 
Kensington and the highway leading on 
to London may seem to us, not such is the 
aspect they wear in the eyes of youth, 
gazing on them for the first time — native 
green fields and quiet hedgerows left far 
behind. 

They pass on, the street widens, and 
soon they stand where the noble thorough- 
fare broadens on to Hyde Park Corner, 
between the graceful arches, and the house 
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of the great warrior, and the great warrior's 
statue. 

On a little farther, and they saw 
glittering before them the startling and 
fairy-like radiance of the lamps that curve, 
and rise, and sink in wondrous beauty with 
the rise and fall of princely, palace-lined 
Piccadilly ; on till there broke suddenly on 
their sight the great open extent of park in 
front of Buckingham Palace, that royal 
abode, withits clusteringlights, risingthrough 
the gloom like any palace of Arabian story. 
Both then paused, delighted and amazed ; 
and truly it is a sight both to amaze and 
charm, and, often as we have gazed on it, 
one that still holds its magic for us, and 
makes us ever pause, looking before and be- 
hind at the lamps, which, as if strung on 
wire by fairy hands, bend and twist down 
the length of Piccadilly ; while on one side 
are the festal blazing mansions of peer and 
prince, and on the other the still park, 
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the waving trees, and the illumined palace 
of England's queen. 

Night is indeed lovely here, and no straight 
avenue, such as the Rue de Rivoli or Unter 
den Linden, can fascinate the poet eye of 
youth as does that waving, curving bril- 
liance, that contrast of light and shade, of 
repose and riot, of street and park, which 
we call Piccadilly. 

It was the queen's birthnight, or its cele- 
bration, and as they passed on their way, 
they reached the top of the Haymarket, 
and, charmed by the light and animation 
of the scene, Walter drew Lionel down 
the street, amid the loyal crowd which 
thronged its length. Every step drew forth 
some fresh expression of delight from 
Walter, and something there was so fresh 
and innocent, so full of boyish purity in his 
face, and so grave and anxious a tender- 
ness in the expression of Lionel's watch- 
ful glance, that they passed unaccosted, 
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even through the ranks of those who con- 
stitute so large and so sad an item in the 
nightly throng of the Haymarket. A few 
steps farther, and they had turned from 
that locality, and were fronting Trafal- 
gar Square. Not at that hour could they 
mark the incongruities of this noble square : 
before them rose, spectral-like into the air, 
the Nelson column, and the beauteous spire 
of St. Martin's ; across the vast space blazed 
the festal devices of the National Gallery, 
while down the lengthened vista of Pall 
Mall every club-house had its magnificent 
blazonry, making London's street of palaces 
gorgeous as fairy-land. 

Lionel and Walter stood here long, lost in 
Wonder, and well it was that no pickpocket 
marked the faces of the two lads as they 
stood thus in speechless amazement at 
their first experience of London ; or 
well, rather, that over them hovered the 
watchful eye of a tall policeman, whose 
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vigilant glance detected the innocence and 
inexperience of the young travellers. Ap- 
proaching them, he reminded them, in civil 
tones, of the necessity there existed for 
caution and watchfulness. 

Lionel awoke fronl his dream to a recol- 
lection of the grave realities that demanded 
his attention — the necessity of procuring 
supper and a bed. It was too late, he con- 
cluded, to seek for lodgings that night, so 
he crossed over to the British Hotel, and 
inquired if they could have supper and a 
bedroom. The waiter glanced for a mo- 
ment at their way-worn appearance and 
the small carpet-bags that held their linen, 
and seemed half inclined to reply in the 
negative ; then, probably influenced by the 
air of gentle breeding no travel-stains could 
efface, and concluding that they were 
young gents who were out on a spree, 
he called to the chambermaid to show 
them a bedroom. Having supped heartily. 
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they went to bed, but not to sleep. 
Who ever did sleep the first night he 
pillowed his head in London, and heard the 
murmur of the great tide of life, like the 
surging of waves against a rocky shore? 
Sleep came not near them for many hours 
—over-fatigue and excitement helping alike 
to keep them wakeful. And strange it 
seemed to both to know that they made 
part of the millions which London owns as 
her children — ^that they were in the city of 
the kings of England, scarce out of the 
shadow of the palace of her for whom the 
streets blazed and the people shouted that 
night. 

" It seems like a fairy tale," said Walter, 
from his bed — " and we are like travellers 
who have come to an enchanted city." 

" But found no good fairy to greet us,** 
said Lionel ; " for that fat waiter reminded 
me more of the ogre.'' 

"But I daresay he is a very good- 
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natured man, though he looked gruff ; and 
anyhow, it is well to have got here. How 
different London is from Rilsmead or Can- 
terbury — ^the streets, of which it seems as if 
there were no end, so -beautiful, and such 
crowds of people. Well, that's what I 
like — ^a place where one can lose one's self 
without any difficulty." 

" And perhaps not be recovered without 
a great deal," said Lionel. " But I advise 
you, Walter, not to be too anxious to lose 
yourself. Do you remember little Florence 
Dombey and good Mrs. Brown — ^take care 
you do not faU in with a good Mr. or Mrs. 
Brown/' 

" I am not likely to be picked up like 
Florence Dombey — there is a great differ- 
ence between a girl of her age and " 

"And a man of yours, Walter — very 
true ; but there are different baits for dif- 
ferent fish — so take care there are not 
some for Walters." 
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"I should like to catch anyone picking 
me up in that way/' said Walter, contemp- 
tuously. 

" You might catch a Tartar, then, Wal- 
ter, so don't run your head into danger — 
there are likely to be some persons that are 
as well avoided in a population of three 
miUions." 

Lionel had the idea, common among 
country-folk, that London abounds in 
snares for the unwary; whereas, perhaps, 
of all cities in the world it is the freest 
from them. Like all towns, it has evil for 
those who seek it ; but to one of pure and 
poetic mind, so abounding are the resources 
it offers for the gratification of every 
refined taste, in museums, in picture-gal- 
leries, in flower-shows, concerts, and 
theatres, in parks and gardens, that no- 
where is the temptation to error so ex- 
cluded by the absorption of the intellect in 
these legitimate means of enjoyment. And 
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what enjoyment to the young and romantic 
temperament can vie with these ? — ^to such 
what charm can the polluting scenes of 
intemperate delight hold out, to lure it 
from the contemplation of the wonders 
of art and nature, of which London is the 
great store-house? If you would keep a 
youth at that critical age when the ima^- 
nation reigns supreme, and when, if you 
furnish it not with such nectar and am- 
brosia as the great hives of men can alone 
supply, it will stoop from its godlike 
heights to prey upon the garbage of the 
village pot-house — if, I say, you would keep 
such a youth, not ignorant, but pure, send 
him to London to feast his eyes and soul 
on her treasures, to listen to her great 
teachers, to consort with her lofty minds. 
Trust me, it will test a youth's nature : if 
good, he will be more grandly good; if 
evil, at least less sottishly evU than amid 
the haunts of his native village. 
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" I wish the night were over," continued 
Walter, "and day come, that I might see 
how the streets look by daylight. How 
much we have to see, Lionel! — St. Paul's, 
and Westminster Abbey, and Buckingham 
Palace — do you think we shall see the 
Queen? — and, oh! Lionel, the Tower — 
fancy seeing the Tower! I wonder will 
they show us the rooms where the young 
princes were smothered, and the place 
where Colonel Blood ran away with the 
crown, in ^ Peveril of the Peak ' ? " 

" Or in a note to it," corrected Lionel. 

" Well, it's all the same. I vote for the 
Tower to-morrow, Leo." 

"You must remember, Walter, we have 
not come to London merely to enjoy sight- 
seeing, and that I have very little money." 

" Why, I'm sure fifty pounds is a great 
deal, and ought to last us ever so long." 

"With the strictest economy, Walter, 
what I have left may last us four months — 
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before that I hope I may have earned 
more. But you — ^what can I do with you, 
Walter?" 

"I suppose you are tired of me, and 
wish I would go away. You don't love me 
at all, brother, I am sure." 

" I don't want you to leave me if I can 
only find employment in London that may 
support us and put you to school; but I 
feel certain Mrs. Harwood will not permit 
you to stay with me." 

" Oh, I think she will only be too glad 
to get rid of us both so cheaply, you'll see, 
Leo. But you need not trouble yourself, 
or be at any expense about putting me to 
school — I shan't mind not going at alL" 

" Oh, no ! I daresay not. I am afraid 
you are an idle little rascal." 

" I shall like to learn very much, Leo, if 
you will teach me." 

"Well, well, go to sleep now. Good 
night" 
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And then Lionel lay awake, thinking over 
the position in which he was placed. It is 
true that the freedom of choice, the uncer- 
tainty, even the struggles that lay in the 
future, had a charm for his strong and 
daring nature. Already the past seemed 
dim and distant. His life at home — 
even his love for Ada — appeared separ- 
ated from his present existence by a great 
gulf. It is ever so when we are very 
young: all change seems so great, all 
novelty so wonderful, so distinct from all 
that has gone before. How wide appears 
the interval that separates the life at college 
from that at school, yet the lad passes 
direct from one to the other. In later 
years we are not so sensible of change — as 
our feelings grow less fresh, so things aflfect 
us less for joy or grief. 

And looking forward, with mingled emo- 
tions of hope, and dread, and wonder, to 
the future, the light of the early summer 
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morning stole in upon the chamber, and 
day — ^their first day in London — dawned 
upon the wanderers. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

DREAMS IN LONDON. 

Then his steps will daily wander 
Through each old historic street ; 

If he pause to think or ponder, 
Ages fled his visions meet. 

But at these he lightly glances, 
He will not pause o'er the past, 

When each footstep he advances 
Bears him farther than the last. 

Into landscapes richly gleaming 
With the scenes of future fame, 

Puipled by l^e soul's glad dreaming, 
Mottoed with a visioned name. 

C. M. 

But as the light stole in through the window 
of their narrow chamber, and the bustle of 
night died away, while that of day had not 
yet succeeded, the sleep which had hitherto 
forsaken them, now fell upon Lionel and 
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Walter so soundly, after the fatigues they 
had undergone, that they did not wake till 
the morning was well advanced, and nine 
o'clock striking from the surrounding 
churches. During all their journey towards 
London, the thought that there he was to 
meet Cleveland had filled Lionel with a 
bright hope of finding sympathy and advice 
from the friend of his earliest choice. But 
for some hours it would, he fancied, be too 
early to seek Cleveland; so, meanwhile, their 
breakfast despatched, the two lads set forth 
at the hour when the teeming population 
was beginning to pour its full streams along 
the principal thoroughfares. The route 
they took led them along Charing Cross 
to the yet unfinished Parliament houses, 
rising in stately beauty opposite the old 
Abbey of Westminster; and for a while 
they paused beneath the statue of Canning, 
to survey on the one hand the church, rich 
with its story of the ages that are gone, and 
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on the other the walls that look for their 
story to the future. At a glance Lionel knew 
the abbey, and felt all its poetry, felt deep 
in his heart the soothing sweetness of its old 
gray towers, rising in the midst of green 
grasQ, and of trees that caught the sunshine 
on their leaves, and quivered in the breezes 
that swept across the minster close ; while 
round it eddied the noisy currents of that 
busy human life which for ever comes and 
goes beneath the shadow of its twin gray 
towers. 

" There is Westminster Abbey, Walter." 

" That I " exclaimed Walter ; why, it is 
not so large as York Minster ! " 

"No," said Lionel, "not so large, but 
more beautiful." 

" Do you think so, Lionel ? I thought 
it would have been much grander." 

Boy-like, Walter, looking on size as the 
great proof of beauty, saw but with his 
eyes that the London abbey, measured by 
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that standard, was inferior to the York 
cathedral ; while Lionel felt in his soul how 
the atmosphere of poetry circled the one 
with a sweet magic unknown to the 
other. 

" ' George Canning/" read Lionel; " let us 
hail it as an omen, Walter, that we have 
paused beneath the shade of one of England's 
great men ; let us remember, on entering 
London, how 

' Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 

" I don't care about making my life sub- 
lime," returned Walter. " I think you are 
growing very serious of late, Leo; at our 
age we ought to amuse ourselves, and leave 
it to men to think about making their lives 
sublime." 

Lionel looked tenderly down on his 
brother. " I wish I could amuse you better 
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than I do, Walter," lie said, gently; "but 
you must forgive me if I am grave at times 
— I have so much to think of." 

" There is no use in thinking too much," 
said Walter, lightly. " Never mind, Leo, let 
us enjoy ourselves here till our money is 
gone; and then, I daresay, if you write to 
Arden he will send us more." 

Lionel did not answer, but a shade passed 
over his face, and, taking Walter's hand, he 
hurried on till they stood on the centre 
arch of Westminster Bridge. There they 
stood, long fascinated by the spectacle pre- 
sented on either side — unconscious, indeed, 
that they gazed on a river view which has 
not its like in Christendom ; but struck 
with not the less wonder at the superb 
sweep of the river, as it widened on past 
Northumberland and Somerset Houses, over- 
hung by the fairy-like piers and graceful 
chains of the Suspension-bridge, giving to 
view, beneath its aerial causeway, the more 
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distant arches of the wotW-famed bridge of 
Waterloo. 

"What a city!'' exclaimed Walter, 
clapping his hands. " Oh, Leo, this is 
noble 1 What a river and what a beautiful 
bridge that is over there! — do let us 
cross it!" 

And, inquiring the road of a police- 
man, they passed along the Westminster 
Bridge Road, and, diverging to the left, 
reached Hungerford Bridge, from whence 
they passed into the Strand, now choked 
with cabs and omnibuses. 

At every step Walter's delight increased ; 
and Lionel, if less demonstrative, was not 
less forcibly struck with the first aspect of 
a city which, of all cities of earth, most 
vividly and lastingly imprints itself on the 
fancy of a gifted youth. 

Their ramble terminated when, having 
traversed the Strand and Fleet Street, they 
stood beneath the dome of St. Paul's, 
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which, in its colossal grandeur, appealed 
far less to Lionel's feelings than the 
sweet grace of the Abbey had done, but 
elicited much warmer encomiums from 
Walter. 

It was now past midday, and Lionel, 
having brought Walter back to their lodg- 
ings, and begged of hun to remain in the 
house till his return, set off in quest of 
Cleveland. 

On his way to the theatre at which 
Cleveland had an engagement, he stopped 
to read the various bills of. the night's 
performances ranged outside a shop, and 
observed his friend's name was on to ap- 
pear in the second representation of the 
new play of the " Fate of Lucca." 

On reaching the theatre he was in- 
formed the rehearsal was that instant over, 
and Mr. Cleveland coming out ; and almost 
at tlie moment Cleveland made his ap- 
pearance; older, graver - looking, Lionel 
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thought, than when they parted — but still, 

as the thrill at his heart testified, the friend 

who held there the first place. 

" You here, Harwood ! " said Cleveland, 

"So you have come to London — ^run 

away, eh ? " 

" Something like it," said Lionel 

" Come to my lodgings and tell me all 

about it." 

Cleveland took his arm, and they were 
moving on, when a brougham drove up. 

" Just in time ! " said a gentleman, put- 
ting his head out. " I have come to take 
you oS. The Keans lunch with us, and 
Leslie, and Landseer, and Lord Carlisle. 
You must come." 

"Pray excuse me to-day — I am en- 
gaged to my friend." 

"Oh, he will come too. Introduce 
us." 

" Mr. Harwood — Sir George Saville," in- 
troduced Cleveland. 
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Sir George evidently looked on Lionel 
as a boy, and to be treated as such. 

"Do come with us, Mr. Harwood," he 
said ; " this is a very roomy brougham, if 
you don't object to your back to the 
horse." 

To Lionel it was less embarrassing to 
accept than to refuse ; and, to his own 
astonishment, the next moment he found 
himself occupying the low seat in Sir 
George's brougham, ignorant of who Sir 
George, or where Saville Lodge, might 
be. 

As they drove along, Lionel could 
judge from Sir George's remarks what 
progress Cleveland had made in his pro- 
fession. By one of those sudden bounds, 
common on the stage where there has 
been long previous study, Cleveland had 
emerged from the position of actor on a 
provincial stage, to be the attraction of 
one of the leading London theatres — and, 
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if Lionel might judge from what he saw, 
the friend of men of birth and fortune. 

"You will come and see me play to- 
night," said Cleveland ; " perhaps you don't 
know, Harwood, that the ' Fate of Lucca ' 
is my play — that I am both its author 
and hero." 

" I did not know it," said Lionel " Oh I 
Cleveland, what would I not give to be 
you!" 

Sir George laughed. 

" There, Cleveland, is the dustman's com- 
pliment, that will render all others insipid. 
How refreshing a bit of genuine enthusiasm 
is!" 

It was difficult for Lionel to say whether 
Sir George was in earnest or jested. Some- 
thing in his countenance spoke a disposition 
noble and good, and something again led 
you to fancy him bitter and sarcastic. It is 
not an uncommon expression on the faces 
of men who live much in London — much in 
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the world of London ; and it tells its own 
tale — of feelings brought in their freshness 
into that mart of men where the interchange 
of graceful courtesies and the polished 
shafts of wit forms the only merchandize of 
the sons and daughters of fashion — ^where 
the brain must be ever active to shape, and 
the tongue nimble to express, the rainbow- 
tinted words of compliment, till their 
coinage becomes a habit. And let us not 
deny the advantages of living in that bland, 
bright, heartless world: in it the veriest 
clown will acquire the tone and trick of 
society ; ignorant in that emporium of the 
world's gossip, that focus of the world's 
intellect, he cannot be — stupid he must not 
be ; and so, whatever talent he possesses is 
caUed forth and kept in play by the inces- 
sant demand for its exercise. So that a 
man of very ordinary abilities is not unfre- 
quently found gentlemanlike, conversable 
and entertaining in a London drawing- 
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room, who, had he been suffered to live 
away from London, would have degenerated 
into a dogged, illiberal, sullen country- 
squire. 

These, then, are the advantages of 
London fashionable life; and I think its 
disadvantages we all have pretty well 
learnt, either from ourselves or others. 
We have seen or felt all simplicity and 
the dewy freshness of heart fade away 
in its heated atmosphere — thoughts no 
longer spring from the heart to the lip, 
but wait to clothe themselves in the sting- 
ing sarcasm or the sparkling hon mot. 
Enthusiasm has grown so strange as to 
startle us, and wear in our eyes a garb 
so rustic that we pass her by on the other 
side; and Poetry and Friendship would 
seem but a trifle more ridiculous if they 
rode side by side with Don Quixote to tilt 
at windmills. 

But, asks the reader, may we not 
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extract all that is admirable from fashiona- 
ble life and reject all that is injurious. To 
which I answer, assuredly — else where had 
been our Greys and Hollands, our Mor- 
peths and Lansdownes ; but there are not 
many who possess that nature so admira- 
ble that nothing can corrupt, that temper 
so sweet that nothing can sour; and 
the Crokers, and Brummells, and Hooks, 
alas! far outnumber the great and the 
good in the land of fashion. 

"And you only reached London last 
night," said Cleveland — " by what line did 
you come ?" 

Lionel blushed as he replied he had 
walked. 

" From what place ?" 

From ; but we have taken longer 

journeys than that — ^we have travelled from 
Canterbury on foot." 

" And you were right," said Sir George ; 
"there is no way of travelling half so 
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pleasant Would you believe it, Cleve- 
land, in the beaux jours de ma jeunesse I 
travelled over half England on foot 
Others wanted me to do Switzerland — 
preferred Yorkshire and Cumberland, and 
day by day I traversed hill and dale in 
the midst of glorious autumn weather. 
I have never been so happy since. So 
haj^y — pshaw ! who is happy after 
twenty?" 

" Channing was at sixty-three." 

"And so, I daresay, is my old gate- 
keeper — but who is happy in our life ? " 

"Not a question for me to answer. Sir 
Greorge ; but I would not call twenty the 
happiest age — our existence is raw then, 
and tastes acid — its flavour is better at 
thirty." 

" Perhaps so ; but twenty was my hey- 
day — ^when I was the youngest of three 
sons, and no one dreamed that poor 
Ned and Harry would drop off. If 
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you have not seen Regent Street, Mr. 
Harwood, we are turning into it." 

" How princely ! " said Lionel, as they 
turned into the Quadrant. 

" How prince-regently I you should have 
said." 

"Do you, then, not admire it?** said 
Lionel. 

"Candidly speaking, I do — but I ad- 
mire a great many odd things — Straw- 
berry Hill, which I think a fit abode 
for the queen of fairyland — and the 
fountain in the Temple Gardens ; but 
that is because L. E. L. has made its 
song sweet for evermore." 

"To my eye," said Lionel, 'Uhere is 
a fascination in that slow curving of the 
houses on either side." 

"I own to thinking nothing like it," 
said Sir George. "And since we agree 
in opinion, we are the children who have 
rubbed noses, and are friends for ever." 
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Still that tone of a man who is jest- 
ing at his own opinions, which half at* 
tracted, half repelled Lionel. 

"I think," said Cleveland, "that Re- 
gent Street far surpasses any street I' 
have seen on the Continent." 

" Entre nous^ but strictly entre nousy so 
do I — but tell it not in Strada Nuova, 
nor publish it under the arcades of Rue 
de Rivoli, and let not the Linden leaves 
murmur it abroad. Do you remember 
Lord Melbourne and the butchers' shops ? 
By-the-way, I am sure Lord Palmer- 
ston would say the same. I am not an 
enthusiast for butchers' shops, but I pity 
the man who does not find enough in 
Regent Street to constitute happiness — 
such happiness as exists. ^And here is 
Oxford Street, and where is Broadway?' 
as I said to the American minister, and 
he has not bowed to me since. I must 
tell you I never saw Broadway, but I 
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know it is not equal to Oxford Street." 

So talked Sir George, light words on 
his lips, uttered in a half-mocking tone, 
and sarcasm and sadness in the lines 
of the mouth and the curve of the 
lips, but earnest depth of feeling in 
the dark piercing eye, and on the lofty 
poetic forehead. 

Oxford Street traversed, they were 
now skirting the fenced and terraced 
avenue that leads so gracefully from 
London to the country, and with pleas- 
ant courtesy Sir George pointed out to 
Lionel the various beauties of the road. 

"No other city in the world has a 
scene like that I " he observed, directing 
LioneFs attention to the richly-wooded 
glades of Kensington Gardens lying on 
their left. 

"Those giant trees, pyramids of bloom 
now that their flowers are in perfection — 
those sweeps of grass, dark from the shade 
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of the chestnut boughs — ^that sheet of water, 
whose curves we catch through the trees, 
make up a landscape that seen in the coun- 
try would win our admiration, that seen on 
the continent would be trumpeted over 
Europe. What then shall we say of it 
when embraced on aU sides by the streets 
and squares of London ? " 

So driving on, the carriage turned to the 
left, into the region lying between Bays- 
water and Fulham ; and passing through 
lanes rich in all the greenery of the last 
days of May, entered an avenue fenced with 
laurels, and drew up before the portico of 
Saville Lodge. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Once, once I envied him that pleasant life, 
A bachelor — ^who might select nis wife 
From out the fairest of our fair May-Fair, 
Who need but choose to be accepted there ; 
But he, perchance, knew females' arts too well, 
To yield his heart to any May-Fair spell ; 
And so grew old, unloving, and unwed. 
Till his glad spirits, grace and wit had fled. 
What then were all advantages of youth 
But withered roses, o'er a grave, in sooth? 

CM. 

Following their host, Lionel and Cleve- 
land passed through the troop of servants 
who appeared in the hall, and were ushered 
into one of those drawing-rooms found only 
in perfection in a villa near London. 
Beyond Richmond, you may seek in vain 
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for that happy blending of the" best points 
of a drawing-room in Grosvenor Square, 
and of one in a cottage on the banks of Win- 
dermere. At Saville Lodge you had it in 
perfection ; and as wealth near London 
borrows all the graces of foreign taste, 
while it adds to them the comforts only to 
be had in England, so nowhere in Europe 
can be enjoyed anything at once so luxu- 
rious and so graceful as those apartments, 
where the delicate tone of the carpet seems 
almost to merge into the velvet turf that 
creeps up to the plate glass windows open- 
ing outwards on a lawn whose thick-piled 
green is interspersed with flower-beds, each 
a glowing heap of colour, all fusing into a 
rich mosaic of skilful device, to the combi- 
nation of which many an hour of thought 
and ease has been given by that unrivalled 
artist the English gardener, who has 
heaped those basket-stands with their pile 
of bloom, trained the trumpets of the 
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Honeysuckle, and the tubes of the jasmine 
round those graceful arches, contrasted 
the white and purple of the lilac, and given 
all his skiU and labour to make that small 
space of ground an Eden of beauty 
and colour. How successfully, let the ap- 
plause of foreigners, when they behold our 
Eiiglish gardens, bear witness. 

In such a room, graced, but not over- 
loaded, with articles of luxe^ were as- 
sembled some dozen persons of both sexes, 
who all — ^Save one — stood up, as if delighted 
dt Sir George's entree^ and with whom he 
^changed rapid and cordial greeting ; then 
he led Lionel to the one lady who remained 
seated, and whom he. introduced as his 
sister. Lady Vivian. 

The lady named ran her eyes over Lionel, 
and bowed slightly; then addressing her 
brother in a low tone, and in French, 
littered a few words, of which Lionel only 
caught the sounds " mal misey 

VOL. I. u 
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In a few moments luncheon was an- 
nounced, and they sat down to a meal so 
called, but consisting of every rare and 
delicate wine and viand usual to the most 
elaborate dinner. 

Lionel, seated between a Danish count 
who did not speak English, and an Italian 
Signor who talked to his neighbour on the 
other side, had time to look round, and 
comment on the company assembled at Sir 
(jeorge*s lunch-table. 

He saw that Lady Vivian, though not in 
her previUre jeunessey was very handsome, 
and had the air of a woman of fieishion; 
he saw, too, that her guests, with one 
or two exceptions, did not seem to claim 
much of her attention; and in a short 
time discovered from the conversation that 
they were chiefly what is styled "profies- 
sionals." With Count Trompe Lady Vivian 
conversed in French ; and as Lionel was ill- 
versed in that language, much of their con- 
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Tersation was lost to him — still, he could 
detect that the Count was a man of culti- 
vated mind, and that Lady Vivian wished 
to please him. Two young ladies who sat 
opposite to him, and who conversed agree- 
ably and unaffectedly, one with Cleveland, 
the other with a gentleman whose counte- 
nance struck Lionel as one of the most 
striking he had ever beheld, from its ex- 
pression of brilliant talent, were, he 
subsequently learned, the prima donna 
of our English opera and her nearly equal- 
ly gifted sister, and the gentleman the 
author of one of our most popular naval 
fictions. 

But placed at a distance from Sir George 
and Cleveland, and unnoticed by Lady 
Vivian — ^feeling, too, that his dress was 
hardly suited to his station, and that the 
hostess had observed it — Lionel, as the 
successive courses were handed round, felt 

u 2 
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nearly as much pain and hutniliation at tlie 
nature of his position as pleasure at finding 
himself in contact with those clever minds 
with which he had longed to commune ; it 
was weU for him to learn the lesson that 
rarely is the realization of our wishes that 
perfect felicity we have painted it in our 
dreams of the future. 

When luncheon was over, Sir George 
proposed an adjournment to the music- 
room ; and, after some persuasion, a 
comely-looking little stout lady prepared 
to sing to the accompaniment of Signor 
Luchesi. 

Totally unprepared was Lionel for the 
flood of melody that gushed in liquid notes, 
without effort, from the full throat of the 
vocalist — his surprise ceased when he found 
he had been listening to the voice of the 
sjrren Alboni. 

As the song ceased he found Cleveland 
at his side. 
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" Do you enjoy this, Lionel ?" he asked, 
in a low tone. 

" Do I enjoy Eden ?" was Lionel's reply, 
in tones of deep but suppressed enthusi- 
asm, for all his less agreeable feelings had 
been swept away on that stream of rich 
melody. 

"They are going to the garden — come, 
Lionel." 

Lionel followed the stream; his spirits 
had risen, his heart beat happily as he trod 
the emerald turf, drank in the perfume 
of flowers, and revelled in the glowing 
sunshine that lay over all the open spaces 
of the garden. Perhaps never before had 
he felt so happy, so intoxicating is it when 
for the first time are unbarred to youth 
the portals of that Elysium within which 
walk the exalted beings of his early wor- 
ship — ^the chiefs of the realm of intellect, 
who so often sink on nearer acquaint- 
ance into mortals endowed sometimes 
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with more than their share of human in- 
firmities. 

"You see," said Cleveland, "in so small 
a circle a fair number of our London cele- 
brities. There is Lady B , actress and 

author; the gentleman talking to Count 
Trompe has translated one of the most ex- 
quisite dramas, not alone of the Count's 
native land, but of any country^ — ^but you 
have probably read * King Rene's Daughter' 
in its English dress ?" 

"No; is Margaret of Anjou the he- 
roine?" 

"Au contraire, the heroine is a much 
less celebrated personage, another daughter 
of King Rene's, lolanthe, and afflicted with 
blindness. The play was adapted to the 
English stage in order that Miss Faucit, 
now the author's wife, might play the 
part of lolanthe. You must see her 
do it, Lionel ; one of those things we 
see once in a lifetime, and then dream 
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of till life ceases. But see, she comes 
— ^look there, Lionel — ^speaking to Lady 
Vivian ! " 

Lionel looked in the direction indicated, 
and saw a face and figure such as might have 
walked the stage of Greece, had women such 
as the Greece of Homer nursed ever acted on 
her stage — so majestic, yet so graceful, was 
every movement of that statue-like form, 
so grand the brow, so full of glowing genius 
the entire face. 

Yet, no, we grudge to Greece a face that 
in force and genius has so little likeness to 
the insipid features that sculptors tell us 
are those of Greece; and in the only 
Shaksperian actress of the age we prefer to 
see, not the beauty of the land of Sopho- 
cles, but the matchless loveliness of that 
of Shakspere. Cleveland looked at his 
watch. 

" I must go," he said ; " will you walk 
with me to town, or remain longer? " 
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"Accompany you, certainly — I have so 
much to tell you." 

" Come then, we will make our adieirs 
to Lady Vivian and Sir George." 

" Now that you know your way I 
shall hope to see you often ! " said Sir 
George. 

Lady Vivian bowed. They passed froin 
the gay garden and through the drawing-^ ^ 
room to the hall; the powdered footmeu 
held wide the door, and the two young men 
went out from that brilliant atmosphere 
into the quiet lanes of Fulham, leading on 
to the "Old Court Suburb." 

As they walked slowly towards town, 
through the pleasant lanes of Fulham, 
Lionel told Cleveland the reasons that ha4 
induced him to come to London. Whether 
Cleveland thought the step Lionel had 
taken a wise one or not, he did not say; 
but, taking up matters at the point he 
found them, asked what his plans were for 
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the future. Your wiseacre would have 
spent an hour in lecturing his friend on 
the past. 

"I would like to write — ^to be an au- 
thor," said Lionel. 

Cleveland smiled a sad smile. "You 
must not confound taste and genius when 
you think of authorship. You have the 
taste, I daresay, but have you the genius 
for writing ? " 

" I fancy trial alone can prove that." 

"But men have starved while making 
the trial." 

"If, then, I could get any employment 
that wQuld pay, and yet leave me time for 
writing." 

" There is such employment," said Cleve-r 
land, "to be had at the theatres; at the 

L , at present, I know a situation I think 

you might take — ^but it aU depends on what 
amount of false pride you possess. The 
office I speOfk of is not one usually filled 
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by gentlemen, yet there is nothing in its 
duties which a gentleman need blush to 
discharge ; nor does it require any know- 
ledge of theatrical matters, being connected 
merely with the pecuniary business of the 
house." 

" I will think it over," said Lionel; " and 
I think you will find pride no obstacle. 
But now tell me who Sir George Saville 
is?" 

"A baronet and a widower," said 
Cleveland; "and his sister. Lady Vivian, 
a widow who has found it agreeable to 
join her very handsome jointure to her 
brother's fortune, or, as some say, to 
save it by living on his. If so, he 
can afford it, and entre nous^ I ques- 
tion if she will remain long at Saville 
Lodge. If I mistake not, she intends to 
metamorphose herself into the Countess 
Von Trompe." 

"Will Lady Vivian not lower her 
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position by marrying a foreigner?" 

"No, not if she marry the Count 
Trompe — he is of ancient family 
and considerable fortune, besides being 
a man of remarkable cultivation and 
talent." 

" Sir George's position is a very en- 
viable one — young, rich, with liberal 
tastes, and a generous disposition, with 
the wish and the ability to confer hap- 
piness — he must be very happy ! " 

"Might be, but I question if he is 
altogether so. He has the best inclina- 
tions, but not wisdom enough to direct 
them aright. With less fortune and a 
lower position, he might be a more use- 
ful being ; but not seeing any necessity 
for exertion, he has been content to 
lead the life of a man of fashion — ^not, 
indeed, the mere lounger at clubs or 
frequenter of the Opera, he is the pa- 
tron of men of letters, of artists, of 
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actors. Society at Saville Lodge is di- 
vided into two sets — Sir George's, which 
Lady Vivian barely tolerates, and her 
ladyship's own, consisting of the crime 
of the beau monde. Still Sir George errs 
in expecting satisfaction from the pa- 
tronage he extends to these men and 
women ; they come and eat his delicate 
fare, and perhaps praise his hospitality; 
but he expects more than this — ^he ex- 
pects gratitude, sympathy, attachment, 
from those he feasts and brings forward. 
And it is not — I say it with a blush 
for my order — it is not from us men 
of letters that you are to look for gra- 
titude or sincerity. Were Sir George to 
spend one-tenth of the money he la- 
vishes in hospitality to Italian singers 
and English authors, on the peasants, 
the artisans, the suffering lower-classes, he 
would win many a warm heart he seeks 
in vain amidst more cultivated circles." 
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"You are not one of those, Cleve- 
land, who think that all good qualities 
are confined to the lower-classes?" 

"No, I only think that they need 
more, and therefore value more the li- 
berality of the rich. I think, too, their 
burden in a city like this hard to bear. 
They toil in the midst of foul air, and 
loathsome sights, for the food barely suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul together, 
utterly insufficient to keep them healthily 
together, and they see around them the 
sumptuous palaces of our wealthy aris- 
tocracy. If their penury tempts them 
to . crime they expiate it dearly ; if they 
resolutely keep from it they may starve 
in their honesty. I say, then, that men 
like Sir George err when they overlook 
the good they might do to many 
of these poor people, and confer all 
their benefits on the singing men 
and singing women — the artists, 
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authors, and other professionals who 
throng then* sdbnSj and pocket their 
gold, and talk of that poor, good *Sair 
George.'" 

"You seem to me too severe,'' re- 
joined Lionel. " Gifted men are surely 
the henefactors of the human race." 

"Some are — ^perhaps all are, but many 
certainly do not try to be so. I question 
if the worst writings of our greatest 
geniuses have not been rendered pro- 
ductive of some good to the public 
mind, but that their authors penned 
them with that intention I must deny ; 
but I fear we cannot carry on our 
discussion in the throng of Picca- 
dilly." 

They were, as Cleveland spoke, pass- 
ing Apsley House. 

" I must leave you here," said Lionel, 
as they reached Waterloo Place. " Walter 
is waiting for me." 
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"Come in time for the first act of 
the * Fate of Lucca,' " said Cleveland, and 
^hey separated. 
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